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Cleaning windows is an easy 
task with Bon Ami. 

Cover the glass with a lather 
made by rubbing a wet cloth 
on the cake. 

Let the lather dry. Then wipe 
it clean with a dry cloth. 

Every particle of dust and 


dirt will disappear, leaving a | 


clean, sparkling surface. 
Nothing else equals Bon 
Ami for this purpose. 


It is the same on brass and 
tin, mirrors and glassware, on 
floors and paint, on porcelain 
and oilcloth., 


Bon Ami cleans, 
polishes and scours 
without scratch- 
ing. 

It never rough 
ens the hands. 


18 years on the market 
“Hasn't scratched yet !” 
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AS INVESTMENTS 


Our Farm Mortgages Offer 


SECURITY OF PRINCIPAL: 

Furnished by first lien on improved farms worth, according 
to conservative, established values, two and a half to four times 
the amount of loan. 

GOOD RATE OF INCOME: SIX PER CENT: 

Cereal crops raised on the land itself earn far more than the 

interest and are available for its prompt payment. 


' 
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A Modern Farm-House in North Dakota 


We list below several 


REPRESENTATIVE 6% FIRST MORTGAGES 





Rorrower Amomt ot Agrenin cuteree., — Valucpt —Yalugot Taal 
Engvorson $ 500 160 100 $ 2500 $ 550 $ 3050 
Hulbert 800 160 135 3000 175 3175 
Heinle 1000 160 115 3500 750 4250 
Dockter 1000 160 125 4500 700 5200 
Albright 1200 160 130 3500 950 4450 
King 1500 160 135 3500 1100 4600 
Swanson 1500 160 160 3600 1700 5300 
Cropper 1800 160 160 4000 600 4600 
Storey 3500 320 260 8950 450 9400 
Haas 4500 680 300 13600 2100 15700 





Write for detailed information upon any of the above.mortgages and for list of selected 
mortgages—amounts from $200 up. 


We guarantee titles, take care of collection of principal and 
interest without charge, and personally examine the security. 


WELLS & DICKEY CO. 


Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital and Surplus $650,000 
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The story of the 
New York State 
Republican Con- 
vention is told on 
another page by a staff correspondent of 
The Outlook. In spite of the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt was the dominant figure at 
the Convention, it was by no means a one- 
man affair. On the contrary, those who 
were present realize that the results of 
few political conventions of such far- 
reaching importance as the Saratoga Con- 
vention have been in so large a degree 
the result of co-operation, deliberation, 
and untrammeled argument. Mr. Roose- 
velt ane his supporters had more than a 
working majority at the very outset, and 
yet those who differed with them were 
given places on the committee which wrote 
the platform, and, contrary to the custom- 
ary procedure, were permitted to present a 
minority report on the floor of the Conven- 
tion and to discuss this minority report in a 
debate which lasted more than two hours. 
Some effective speeches of the minority, 
known popularly as the ‘“‘ Old Guard,” came 
very close to eliminating from the platform 
a declaration in favor of direct nominations. 
But Mr. Roosevelt’s speech on the floor 
of the Convention as a delegate finally 
carried the day in favor of direct nomina- 
tions. All intelligent judges agree that if 
the minority plank opposing direct nomi- 
nations had been indorsed, any hope of 
carrying the State in the coming election 
by the Republicans would have been 
utterly destroyed. In a “ boss-ridden ” 
convention the minority would have been 
given no opportunity to raise this de- 
bate upon the floor. Those to whom 
the platform is not satisfactory m every 
detail, as for instance im the utterance on 
the tariff, should remember that this docu- 
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ment was not written by a single individ- 
ual, nor by a small group of individuals 
united in their political views, but was 
literally produced by a conference of 
thirty-five men representing all shades 
of opinion in the party throughout the 
State. Mr. Payne, one of the authors 
of the Payne ‘Tariff Law, was an_ in- 
fluential member of this conference. If 
The Outlook had been writing the tariff 
plank, it would have made it briefer, 
and it would not have gone into details 
of percentages or schedules found in the 
Payne Tariff Law. It would, however, 
have recognized the fact that the Republi- 
can party believes im the protective system 
and a tariff based upon the differential 
between labor cost in foreign countries 
and labor cost.at home. It would have 
urged a tariff commission of experts, the 
right to revise single schedules or para- 
graphs without subjecting the entire tariff 
system to alteration, and would have 
heartily commended free trade with the 
Philippines, which has been brought about 
almost single-handed by President Taft. 
Reference to the tariff plank, however, 
will show that all these elements are con- 
tained in it. It is significant that the 
platform starts out, not with the custom- 
ary spread-eagle tribute to the supposed 
glories of the party’s past history, but by 
declaring a “ relentless warfare upon offi- 
cial and legislative wrong-doing in this 
State.” It promises that in this warfare 
against the corrupt alliance of business 
and politics there shall be no party dis- 
tinction, and that “the crook and grafter 
and unfaithful man in public service shall 
be put out and kept out.” We believe 
that this first plank, which is entitled in 
the platform “warfare against graft,” 
presents the most vital issue before the 
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people of the State of New York to- 
day. Until the corrupt politicians are 
expelled both from the party and from 
their offices, we cannot hope to have in 
their right form the other things the plat- 
form calls for—least of all the tariff. The 
next most vital issue is that the people 
shall provide themselves with effective 
machinery which will enable them to come 
into more direct contact with and hold to 
a more direct accounting the men whom 
they elect to administer the government. 
This is the direct nominations issue, and 
is stated in the last plank of the platform. 
‘Thus we have a technical arrangement of 
the platform which is peculiarly admirable. 
Warfare against graft and direct nomina- 
tions are the two planks which inclose 
and contain the other principles of the 
party. The platform indorses President 
‘Taft and Governor Hughes ; commends 
the last session of Congress for its legisla- 
tion in behalf of the postal savings bank, 
labor, regulation of inter-State commerce, 
and irrigation ; urges conservation of the 
State’s natural resources, especially water 
power ; approves of the barge canal now 
under construction ; advises a continuance 
of the work of abolishing grade crossings ; 
asks for reform of the present expensive 
method of condemning private property 
for public use; demands businesslike 
methods and economy in every depart- 
ment of the State ; and favors the exten- 
sion of the signature law, as now applied 
to general elections, to the primary elec- 
tions. With the possible exception of the 
tariff plank, the platform is one which 
every intelligent Progressive Republican 
ought to regard as a party utterance of 
distinct moral and political vigor. 


No better man 
could have been 
found to stand 
upon the first 
and most important plank of the platform, 
‘Warfare against Graft,” than the candi- 
date for Governor, Henry L. Stimson. 
Mr. Stimson is a New York lawyer, forty- 
three years old, and a graduate of Yale 
University and the Harvard Law School. 
‘Those of our readers who have read the 
account in these pages of the now famous 
* Case of the Seventeen Holes” know 
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something about his career. Four years 
ago he was appointed by Mr. Roosevelt, 
then President, United States District 
Attorney in New York City, and immedi- 
ately took up the work of warfare against 
graft. In prosecutions conducted by him 
the New York Central Railway, even 
after an appeal to the Supreme Court, 
was obliged to pay $108,000 in fines for 
rebating. Several other roads paid large 
fines in cases conducted by him without 
even attempting to appeal from the orig- 
inal decision. In 1906 he obtained con- 
victions against powerful importers for 
customs fraud. In 1907 he conducted 
the case against Charles W. Morse, who 
was criminally prosecuted by the United 
States Government for fraudulent prac- 
tices in the administration of a National 
bank. In this celebrated case the most 
powerful social and financial interests 
were exerted in behalf of Mr. Morse, but, 
in spite of this, Mr. Stimson carried the 
case to a conclusion, and we have the 
instance of one “malefactor of great 
wealth’ serving a long term in prison. 
The most difficult and most important 
cases conducted by Mr. Stimson were 
those against the Sugar Trust, the story 
of which has already been related in com- 
plete detail in these pages. These cases 
resulted in the restitution to the Govern- 
ment of $3,500,000 and the criminal con- 
viction of the secretary of the Trust, an 
officer of high rank and responsibility, as 
well as of some subordinates. The can- 
didate for Lieutenant-Governor is Edward 
Shoeneck, now Mayor of Syracuse. He 
is of German parentage, and began his 
working career as a blacksmith ; studying 
stenography, he entered a law office in 
Syracuse, and made himself one of the 
best jury lawyers in his part of the State. 
He has been active in politics and has 
served four terms in the State Assembly, 
where he was a well-known member of 
the Judiciary Committee. The closing 
scenes of the Convention must have con- 
vinced most participants of the desirability 
of the “Short Ballot,” under which the 
Governor would appoint the other State 
officers as the President appoints his 
Cabinet. The delegates took little inter- 


est in the choice of nominees for Secre- 
tary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, 
Attorney-General, and State Engineer, 
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and could hardly be restrained from leav- 
ing the hall when the question of the 
Governorship and Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship was settled. The present incum- 
bents of these offices, whose records are 
excellent, were renominated, except in the 
case of Comptroller and Treasurer, who 
declined renomination. 


5) 


After much inde- 
THE NEW YORK +s 

DEMocRATIC Convention Cision and _ the 

discussion of fif- 
teen possible candidates, the Democratic 
State Convention at Rochester on Friday 
of last week nominated for Governor Mr. 
John A. Dix, of Albany, and for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Mr. Thomas F. Conway, of 
Clinton. The only candidate for Governor 
other than Mr. Dix actually voted for was 
William Sulzer, who received only 16 
votes as against 434 in favor of Mr. Dix. 
The indecision was not among the del- 
egates, however, so much as it was 
among the small group of controlling 


leaders. Thus, one newspaper report 
describes the prolonged session as 
“two days’ seesawing and bickering,” 


while the New York “ Times,” which is 
certainly not a supporter of the New 
Nationalism, declared in its news col 
umns that ‘“‘ never before has Tammany 
Hall been in such unquestioned control 
of a State Convention. - Never before 
has any Tammany boss been enthroned 
as the State leader in the unlimited way 
in which Murphy is recognized to-day. 
The Convention is in the hollow of 
his hand.” The up-State Democratic 
leaders have always resented Tammany 
interference in State politics, and they 
were by no means pleased with the way 
in which—to quote the “ Times ” again— 
‘‘ Democratic leaders had been going, hat 
in hand, to Mr. Murphy and asking him 
humbly to favor this or that candidate.” 
Mr. Dix has been Chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee, and is a 
paper manufacturer and banker of Wash- 
ington County; his father was a cousin 
of General John A. Dix, who was 
Governor of New York and the author 
of the famous phrase, “If any man 
hauls down the flag, shoot him on the 
spot.” The Democratic platform de- 
nounces a number of things, including 
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the New Nationalism, which it totally mis- 
represents, the Payne-Aldrich tariff, the 
extravagance of the Republican party, 
and the tyrannical methods of those who 
would (in its phrase) “ exalt Federal cen- 
tralized power to the destruction of home 
rule.”’ It favors thorough tariff revision, 
economy in expenditure, investigation of 
corporations, State-wide direct primaries, 
the popular election of United States 
Senators, an income tax, a parcels post, 
conservation by the State of its natural 
resources ; it opposes “unjust and op- 
pressive sumptuary legislation.” 


The two letters of 

MAYOR GAYNOR TO 
serve New york crry Mayor Gaynor de- 

clining to allow his 
name to be used before the Democratic 
State Convention in New York as that of 
a candidate for the Governorship were 
based unequivocally on his purpose to 
remain Mayor throughout the entire 
term. Resenting the implication that he 
had in advance pledged himself to that 
course as a matter of obligation, and _rec- 
ognizing the fact that a Governor could 
“do large things ” for the city as well as 
the State, Mr. Gaynor thus states his 
position : 

The office of Mayor of the city of New 
York, considering the power and the con- 
stant occasion for the exercise of the highest 
functions of free government lodged in it, is 


second to no office in this country save one. 
Many tell me and write me that in takin 


this course I give up my future. But I sha 
not take myself or my future into considera- 
tion. None of us has a future, but only the 
present. And if I thought I had a future, I 
should be content to intrust it to the people 
of the city of New York. 


And in his second letter he says: “I 
could not abandon to their fate the splen- 
did men whom I have appointed to office 
and who are working hard for good gov- 
ernment, nor could I abandon the people 
of the city of New York after so short a 
service.” This has the ring of sincerity. 
Mayor Gaynor has shown an admirable 
spirit in refusing to leave for what would 
be generally regarded as political promo- 
tion his present exceedingly important 
office; and the fact that public opinion 
indicates that no other Democratic candi- 
date would have as strong a chance of 
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election as would Mayor Gaynor empha- 
sizes the disinterestedness of his refusal. 

The principal result of 
last week’s Massachu- 
setts primaries seems 
to have been the defeat for renomination of 
two of the three present Democratic Con- 
gressmen, Mr. Keliher and Mr. O’Connell. 
In New Jersey an interesting event of the 
week was the choice by the Democrats of 
the Fourth District as their Congressional 
candidate of Colonel William Libbey, 
Professor of Physical Geography at 
Princeton. ‘That University is thus this 
year doubly in the political light. State 
conventions were held in Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Washington, 
Illinois, and New York. The Rhode 
Island Democratic Convention nominated 
Lewis A. Waterman for Governor; it 
assails Cannonism, the tariff, and the re- 
tention of Secretary Ballinger in the Cab- 
inet. The New Hampshire Republican 
Convention was, we are glad to say, con- 
trolled by the Progressives. Robert P. 
Bass, their leader, who h>d won at the 
first direct primaries ever held in the 
State, was made the candidate for Gov- 
ernor, and a platform was adopted as drawn 
by the Progressives, with the exception of 
the plank calling for the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote. An even 
more radical Progressive platform was 
adopted by the Wisconsin Republicans, 
perhaps the most radical platform ever 
adopted by any Republican State Conven- 
tion. It voices the views of Senator 
La Follette, who was in control. It de- 
clares that the present tariff does not ful- 
fill the pledge of the Republican party ; it 
favors the creation of a non-partisan tariff 
commission ; it declares for such a sepa- 
rate classification of unions, associations, 
monopolies, and trusts as shall establish 
real equality before the law, and, where 
monopoly 1s inevitable, favors complete 
governmental regulation, pointing to the 
regulation of public service corporations 
in Wisconsin during the past five years as 
proof that public control of corporate 
monopoly is successful, reasonable to the 
corporations, and essential to the welfare 
of the people; it declares that the re- 
cently passed railway bill was changed by 
the Progressives to its benefit and should 
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be further amended by a provision for 
the physical valuation of railway property ; 
it also declares that the Postal Savings 
Bank Law should be amended to prevent 
the concentration of postal savings in 
large centers; it recommends a gradu- 
ated income tax; it avers that the excep- 
tional conditions in Alaska require the 
construction, ownership, and operation by 
the Federal Government of railways, 
docks, and steamship lines necessary to 
the opening up of the Alaskan natural 
resources; it demands _ second-choice 
primaries, the direct election of United 
States Senators, and the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall; finally, it is unique, we 
believe, among State platforms in oppos- 
ing ship subsidies, a plank affording grati- 
fication to The Outlook. In Illinois the 
Republican platform was awaited with 
general interest; every one wanted to 
know whether it would say anything, and, 
if so, what it would say concerning the 
legislative scandals which have disgraced 
the State. We are glad to learn that the 
platform denounces the corruption “ ex- 
posed in the last Illinois General Assem- 
bly,” demands its rigid investigation by 
grand juries and courts, and punishment 
where guilt is proven. In particular the 
platform denounces the “ bipartisan com- 
bination of sixty Democrats and twenty- 
four Republicans which controlled the 
legislative machinery of the House of 
Representatives in the last General As- 
sembly.” In the State of Washington 
the Democratic Convention supported the 
judiciary ticket named by the Progress- 
ive Republicans, thus emphasizing the 
strength already developed by the latter 
at the primaries. 
52) 

In Rhode Island one 
may almost say that the 
Governor is nothing, the boss everything. 
The Constitution of the State does not 
even give the Governor veto power, and 
the compactness of the political machine is 
such that one man can control the politics 
and patronage of the State to a degree 
hardly equaled elsewhere. Charles R. 


THE BLIND BOSS 


Brayton, who died last week, has often 
been called the dean of the political bosses 
of the United States. Although for seven 
or eight years he had been totally blind, 
he did not for a moment relax his hold on 
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the political machinery of the State. Even 
in those rare intervals when the Demo- 
crats were in power, Brayton continued to 
have complete control over Federal ap- 
pointments and kept his party machinery 
in perfect working order. It is said that 
at one time when a Democratic Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor had been elected 
and the reform papers were rejoicing 
over the defeat of bossism, General Bray- 
ton (he had some claim to the title, for he 
had served with credit in the Civil War) 
exclaimed: ‘‘ What are they blowing so 
hard about it for? They’ve only got a 
Governor who can’t do anything but sign 
commissions for notaries, and a Lieuten- 
ant-Governor who can’t do anything.” 
The standards of Boss Brayton were those 
of the old-fashioned ring politician who 
thoroughly believes that nothing can be 
done in the way of government except 
through patronage. He made no bones, 
as the phrase goes, of encouraging the 
most offensive kind of lobbying, and bar- 
tered offices as if they were cabbages. 
Personally, he did not care much about 
holding office, although in his younger 
days he was postmaster of Providence. 
But he keenly enjoyed being the power 
behind the throne, and the subserviency 
of minor politicians and office-holders to 
their recognized boss has for twenty years 
been Rhode Island’s disgrace. Brayton 
was a man of considerable sense of hu- 
mor, and many stories are told of his frank 
and even brutal methods of emphasizing 
his power. It is said that he protected 
the State Treasury, and that the new 
State House, which cost about three mill- 
ion dollars, was erected without fraud or 
scandal. But the legislation dictated by 
the boss was notoriously influenced by the 
desires of the great corporations, and the 
prevalence of what goes by the name of 
“honest graft” was undeniable. Boss 
Brayton was a striking illustration of that 
political type represented vividly in Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s novel “ Mr. Crewe’s 
Career.” 
: The campaign in the 
GOVERNOR HARMON State of Ohio in which 
AND THE ° 
mMorRTON case Governor Harmon is 
seeking re-election has 
revived the old charges that Mr. Roosevelt, 
when President, shielded Mr. Paul Morton, 





at that time Secretary of the Navy in his 
Cabinet, from punishment for violating the 
Anti-Rebate Law. The facts in this case 
are as follows: The Santa Fé Railway 
was accused of giving rebates in favor of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
It was alleged that Mr. Paul Morton, as 
Vice-President of the Santa Fé Railway, 
had disregarded an injunction of the court 
which forbade such rebates. Mr. Moody, 
who was then Attorney-General of the 
United States and who has since become 
Justice of the Supreme Court, was 
directed by President Roosevelt to in- 
vestigate these charges of violation of the 
law by Mr. Morton. Mr. Harmon, who 
has since become Governor of Ohio, and 
Mr. F. N. Judson were employed by the 
Government as special attorneys to assist 
Mr. Moody in this investigation. Messrs. 
Harmon and Judson came to the opinion 
that Mr. Morton was guilty. Attorney- 
General Moody, in reviewing all the evi- 
dence, disagreed with them, and rendered 
the official opinion that he was not guilty ; 
whereupon Messrs. Harmon and Judson 
resigned on the ground that the Govern- 
ment was attempting to shield Mr. Mor- 
ton. If there were no further facts to 
throw light upon this difference of opin- 
ion between the President and the Attor- 
ney-General on the one hand, and their 
assistants, Mr. Harmon and Mr. Judson, 
on the other, it would still be merely 
a matter of opinion, and it might be said 
that Mr. Moody’s legal judgment is as 
sound, able, and judicial as Mr. Harmon’s, 
But there is further light. The case which 
involved the charges against Mr. Morton 
was carried into the United States Circuit 
Court, and will be found reported in full 
in Volume 142 of the “ Federal Reporter,”’ 
beginning at page 176 and running to 
page 193. It was tried before Justice 
John L. Phillips, of the United States 
District Court for the Western District of 
Missouri, who is himself a Democrat, who 
would have tried the case against Mr. 
Morton had Messrs. Harmon and Judson 
prevailed in their view, and who had be- 
fore him all the facts and evidence in their 
possession. Judge Phillips, in rendering 
his decision, used the following language : 

This instance has attracted considerable 


public attention, because of the sensational 
association of the names of Mr. Ripley and 
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Mr. Paul Morton, then President and Vice- 
President, respectively, of the defendant 
company, with the transaction. The record 
in the case, however, consisting of the plead- 
ings and exhibits of evidence taken before 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, fails 
to furnish any foundation for imputing to 
those gentlemen any personal responsibility 
for the alleged violation of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law. 

It will thus be seen that Judge Phillips, of 
the United States Circuit Court, sustained 
the opinion of Attorney-General Moody ; 
and while the decision of a single judge 
may sometimes not be final, Judge Phil- 
lips’s opinion in this case must be accepted 
as conclusive that there was no evidence 
to connect Mr. Morton with the acts com- 
plained of, for his opinion has never been 
questioned in any higher court. 

132} 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND 
RAILWAY RATES 


Last week four 
great organiza- 
tions of railway 
employees instructed their chief executives 
to support the demand of the railways 
from the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion to permit the general raising of 
freight rates. Ina formal set of resolu- 
tions, which the organizations sent to the 
President of the United States, the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, and State 
law-making bodies, the employees “ pro- 
pose to continue to insist from their em- 
ployers the granting of higher wages, 
more favorable working conditions, shorter 
hours, and adequate compensation for 
their membership injured or killed in the 
service.”’ In order to secure such bene- 
fits, however, the employees recognize 
that their employers “‘ must be accorded 
sufficient earning power to meet these 
demands.”” Hence the Commission is 
asked to consider the matter “ in a broad- 
minded manner,” and to make such 
disposition of it ‘as will foster and cn- 
courage the efficiency of the service, the 
welfare of the rank and file, and the 
maintenance of standards best calculated 
to enhance the development of the prop- 
erties.” The “ two million voters directly 
dependent on the railway interests ” de- 
clare, according to the memorial, that they 
will use their “collective and individual 
efforts against those who are selfishly or 
otherwise antagonistic to the interests 
from which we derive our livelihood.” 
This statement by a body of employees 
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that they are dependent upon a certain 
set of “interests” for their livelihood is 
astonishing, and sounds somewhat less 
like a declaration of independent men than 
like a lesson learned by rote. Apart from 
this, the position taken by the railway 
employees is an entirely natural one. In 
common with others suffering from the 
rapidly rising cost of living, railway em- 
ployees certainly need higher wages. Ex- 
actly this argument of the cost of living 
has been used by the railway companies 
to demand higher rates. But what has 
the employees’ demand to do with solving 
the general question now being consid- 
ered in the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission’s present investigation? If, be- 
cause of the necessity for lower gradients, 
solider roadbeds, stronger bridges, more 
powerful engines, and better rolling stock, 
and because of the higher cost of these 
improvements, as well as the price of 
labor, rates should be raised, then com- 
mon justice should demand the increase. 
But, on the other hand, if the proposition 
to raise rates was devised, instead, 
largely to provide dividends for the issues 
of watered stock put out by some com- 
panies, and to open the way for the issu- 
ance of more doubtful securities, then the 
Commerce Commission should call a halt. 
For the Commission does not represent 
only employers and employed. It also 
represents the third party to the discus- 
sion, the public, and it will see that man- 
agers and men do not make common 
cause against that public. 


2) 


In his just pub- 
RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION li h d 
AND WATER TERMINALS ‘Shed report on 
transportation by 
water Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, the 
Commissioner of Corporations, calls atten- 
tion to the following pertinent facts : 


(1) Water terminals are as important as 
channels. 

(2) Our harbors have not fully developed 
their terminal frontage. 

(3) Railways largely control water ter- 
minals. 

(4) There is little linking up of rail and 
water systems at the water’s edge. 

(5) In improving channels there is little 
co-operation by localities with the Federal 
Government. 


Our most important port is, of course, 
that of New York, a terminus of impor- 
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tant trunk railways and of many ocean 
steamship lines, also of a large number of 
coastwise lines and of the Erie Canal. 
The inevitably great volume of business 
from these sources at the port of New 
York is further increased by an enor- 
mous local passenger traffic. The conges- 
tion of business, however, is mainly due 
to the defective co-ordination of rail and 
water traffic. There is practically no belt 
railway and little rail connection between 
the water terminals and local industries. 
Hence there is undue intra-harbor trans- 
fer and rehandling by lighterage and dray- 
age; indeed, in the current phrase, 
“ freight is brought from the interior to 
Jersey City, stored in Brooklyn, and 
shipped from Manhattan.” The port’s 
physical configuration necessitates an un- 
common volume of lighterage business ; 
no less than ten thousand craft perform 
such service and about sixty thousand 
men are employed on them. The rail- 
way companies alone have a fleet, exclu- 
sive of their ferryboats, of about thirteen 
hundred harbor vessels; even in the case of 
the New York Central, which enters Man- 
hattan Island directly by land, three-quar- 
ters of its freight is moved at New York 
in barges. How may conditions in this 
port be improved? First of all, move 
traffic away from the more central district. 
Some years ago a city commission pointed 
out that the development of an outlying 
locality, particularly Jamaica Bay, might 
be accomplished at comparatively reason- 
able cost; the frontage of the Harlem 
River and of the Borough of the Bronx 
also offer opportunity for terminal growth. 
Secondly, he holds, a belt line railway, 
including an underground system, is de- 
sirable. Mr. Smith’s report also discusses 
terminals at other Atlantic ports, at the 
Gulf and Pacific ports, and at the harbors 
of the Great Lakes ; finally, he considers 
the terminal situation on the rivers of the 
Mississippi system. From this compre- 
hensive study he concludes, of course, 
that much railway control of water termi- 
nal frontage is necessary. But he is 
equally keen to see that rail and water 
systems are often in vigorous competition. 
Hence railway ownership of terminal 
property must be prevented from result- 
ing in unjust discrimination and un- 
necessary burdens upon commerce. Cer- 
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tainly the people must compel more prac- 
tical co-ordination between railways and 
water traffic. Only so will the country’s 
entire transportation facilities be united 
into one effective machine. 


el 
i 


There is perhaps no more 
impressive place in Europe, 
from an architectural point 
of view, than the square in Pisa on which 
stand the Cathedral, the Campanile, the 
Baptistery, and the Campo Santo, a group 
of buildings which in their entirety present 
an effect of grace, strength, and a certain _ 
lightness of structure perhaps without a 
parallel. ‘The century-old discussion as to 
whether the tower was built with its pres- 
ent inclination or has settled on its foun- 
dation has practically ended in the con- 
viction that the construction, begun in 
1170 and completed two hundred years 
later, was to have been carried up perpen- 
dicularly, but when work was resumed 
after an interval of two hundred years it 
was seen that the part already completed 
had taken a certain slant, and to preserve 
the existing structure the horizontal level 
of the stories was kept by gradually in- 
creasing the height of the arches on the 
lower side. During the past few months 
the cry of danger has been heard ; and the 
apprehension appears to have been seri- 
ous. The fall of the tower would be a 
calamity which would be felt by the whole 
Western world. It is one of the most 
familiar objects to the infant and adult 
mind of Europe and America ; it appeared, 
like Fingal’s Cave, in all the old geog- 
raphies. Many people have seen it with 
the eye ; almost everybody has seen it with 
the imagination. It is reassuring, there- 
fore, to hear from an American architec- 
tural expert, William H. Gocdyear, that 
there has been no change of condition at 
Pisa, and that the tower is as safe as it 
has been at any time since architects began 
to study it. Mr. Goodyear, who spent 
considerable time at Pisa a few months 
ago, making careful measurements and a 
critical examination of the structure, ana- 
lyzes the report of the Italian Commis- 
sion which has recently examined the 
tower, and shows that its measurements 
are misleading, and that the conclusions 
which it reaches are not supported by the 
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facts. Without going into the technical de- 
tails on which Mr. Goodyear’s judgment 
is based, we may say that he is of opinion 
that the inclination of the tower was in- 
creased by the earthquake of 1846, and that 
no facts exist which justify the belief that 
there has been any recent further declina- 
tion. It is very much to be hoped that 
this is a conclusion which will set at rest the 
apprehensions of the authorities in Italy. 
To take down the Tower of Pisa need- 
lessly would be to deprive the world of 
one of its most familiar architectural mon- 
uments ; while the prospect of restoring it 
to a perpendicular position would fill the 
whole world with dismay. Restorations 
are rarely successful. 


2] 


5 Last week the Sultan: of 
OP SULU Sulu arrived in America. 
In appearance he is very 

unlike one’s preconceived ideas of what a 
Sultan should be. Instead of a stalwart 
figure arrayed in Oriental silks, the Sul- 
tan of Sulu is a small, dapper-looking 
person less than five feet tall and wearing 
tight-fighting European dress. His full 
name is Hadji Mohammed Jullalul Kiram 
II. The title Hadji means that he is one 
who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
As may be gathered from the above, the 
Sultan is a Mohammedan Malay. His 
home is at Jolo (pronounced Holé), on the 
mountainous island of Sulu in the Sulu 
archipelago, which stretches from the 
island of Mindanao to Borneo. His pres- 
ent income is about nine thousand dollars 
a year, of which fifteen hundred dollars is 
in salary allowed him by the Philippine 
Commission. He is reputed, however, 
to be the owner of pearls worth several 
hundred thousand dollars, and is supposed 
to have sold many of these pearls in his 
journey round the world. The Sultan’s 
visit in this country is being superintended 
by Colonel Hugh L. Scott, until the other 
day Governor of the West Point Military 
Academy, and formerly Governor of 
Sulu. The natives of Sulu are the most 
turbulent of all the Moros, being the rem- 
nant of a once powerful people who at 
one time dominated the narrow seas be- 
tween Mindanao and Borneo. When the 
Philippines came under American control, 
our Government was informed that no 
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less than a hundred thousand regular 
troops would be required to control the 
turbulent Moros, principally the Moros 
of the Sulu Islands—even Spain did not 
succeed in asserting her sovereignty over 
the Sulu archipelago until the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. But Colonel 
Scott handled the natives with such tact, 
skill, and success as to obtain a great per- 
sonal and governmental ascendency over 
them. Under his administration slavery 
and slave-trading were effectually termi- 
nated, and the people came to trust him 
almost implicitly. The economic advance 
was also marked by the manifold increase 
of land under cultivation. The presence 
to-day of a petty Oriental monarch among 
us certainly accentuates the difference 
between former despotism and unthrift 
in the Far East and present-day liberalis 
and progress. ; 

Representatives of thirty- 
MtoNenees, ‘five different countries last 

week completed their tour 
of twenty-one hundred miles, visiting re- 
formatories, industrial schools, and_pris- 
ons from New York to Washington, in- 
cluding visits in Indiana and Kentucky. 
Among the delegates from other lands 
were the men at the head of the prison 
systems of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Holland, Hungary, Mexico, New 
South Wales, Russia, Spain, and Sweden. 
Other nations sent judges, lawyers, pro- 
fessors, inspectors, and newspaper men. 
One of the last has a list of twenty papers 
which will learn of the doings of the Con- 
gress through his pen. In that way only 
will Germany share to any extent in the 
Congress, since that great country is not 
an official member of the International 
Prison Commission. Some of the sepa- 
rate German States are represented on 
that Commission, but the Empire as a 
whole has never joined this league for the 
scientific study of the cure and prevention 
of crime. This is the more to be re- 
gretted since Germany has much to teach 
in this direction. The value of such a. 
Congress is in proportion to the wisdom 
of the individual units which make it up, 
and the help that Germany could lend 
can be ill spared. A few active prison 
workers and students from that country 
will attend the Congress unofficially. 
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GOVERNOR HUGHES 


For nearly four years Charles Evans 
Hughes has been a great Governor. As 
Chief Executive of New York State he 
has become more of a factor in Ameri- 
can development: than some Presidents. 
Without any preparatory training in public 
office, he has risen to a position of extraor- 
dinary leadership. Now, as he ceases to 
be an executive and a guide of public 
opinion to become a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, it is 
a fitting time to review his more salient 
acts of public service and to indicate the 
spirit in which he performed them. 

His first gubernatorial message showed 
what manner of leader he was to be. As 
The Outlook said at the time, it was the 
kind of message out of which an intelligi- 
ble political philosophy can be framed. 
It was a summons to make the govern- 
ment responsible to the people, sovereign 
over its creatures, and efficient as the 
instrument of society for the promotion 
of the general welfare. It was the ex- 
pression of a view of government antago- 
nistic alike to the extreme individualist 
and the extreme Socialist. This view, 
embodied in the Roosevelt policies, as- 
sailed. from the one side by Alton B. 
Parker and from the other by William J. 
Bryan, thus found a new and able inter- 
preter in Governor Hughes. And this 
view thus expressed in his first guberna- 
torial message was reiterated in messages 
and speeches thereafter, and became in- 


corporated in more than one law passed 


under his influence. 

Against this conception of government 
Governor Hughes encountered the fiercest 
opposition, not from those who differed 
from him in political theory, but from 
those who feared to lose unearned privi- 
lege. As counsel for the legislative 
committee investigating the insurance 
companies, he brought to light secret con- 
nections between corrupt business and 
corrupt politics. The alliance between 
the boss and the selfish private interest, 
however, continued. Of this alliance 
Governor Hughes declared himself a 
most vigorous enemy. The history of 
his four years as Governor has been in 
large measure the history of his war against 
this combination. The enmities he has 


a me, 


GOVERNOR HUGHES eet! Hp niece, 
incurred have ‘been «4 tributé to his char- 


acter, for they have been enmities ‘created 
by a moral issue. In this he has been 
uncompromising. That he has some- 
times seemed to refuse to compromise on 
what is merely a matter of .method is 
simply a measure of his determination 
never to compromise on principle. And 
it is because he has never knowingly com- 
promised on principle that he has enlisted 
the conscience of the people on his side 
of every struggle. 

His success as a leader, however, has 
been not only because he has been sound 
in his moral judgments, but also because 
he has been clear in his-intellectual grasp 
of public problems. His ability to under- 
stand detail has been one of his most 
marked characteristics; but it has not 
prevented him from applying concretely 
and specifically to definite measures the 
test of political principle. 

This is evident in the three great: meas- 
ures that are associated with his name— 
the Public Service Commissions Law, the 
Race-Track Law, and the Direct Nomi- 
nations Bill. Each of these measures was 
framed under his personal supervision in 
aceordance with his right, as Governor, to 
recommend legislation; and each, . con- 
structed with remarkable attention to 
detail, is an embodiment of a general 
principle in the meting ‘of a specific” 
problem. 

One of the recognized problems of the 
times is the preservation of the proper 
balance between the State and the Fed- 
eral authority. Modern conditions have 
made it necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exercise larger powers than 
ever before. Many of those who have 
feared that the balance may be destroyed 
have argued that the Federal’ power 
must be checked. ‘That, in general, has 
been the method urged by the Democratic 
party. Governor Hughes, on the other 
hand, has taken the other position : if the 
balance needs to be restored, do not 
weaken the Federal power, but strengthen 
the State. The outcome in New York 
State of Governor Hughes’s application 
of this principle is the Public Service 
Commissions. So well drawn is the law 
creating these Commissions that it has 
served as a model for the creation of 
Commissions in other States, and might 
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well be followed in large measure for 
extending the authority of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission itself. 

Another problem largely discussed is 
that of securing respect for Constitutional 
provisions. Many of those who have 
feared lest such provisions may be neg- 
lected have argued that the activity of 
governmental agencies, and particularly 
of the Executive, should be checked. 
This, in general, has been the attitude of 
the Democratic party. Governor Hughes 
has taken the other position : if the Con- 
stitution is neglected, do not neglect other 
portions of the governmental agencies, 
but enforce the Constitution. The out- 
come in New York State of Governor 
Hughes’s application of this principle was 
the passage, after a fierce struggle, of 
bills enforcing the State Constitution’s 
prohibition of race-track gambling. 

A third problem has been that of pre- 
serving the right of the people to control 
their own government. Many of those 
who have feared that the people will 
become subservient to their own public 
servants have advocated the use of checks 
and balances by which to fetter the action 
of such public servants. This has gener- 
ally been the attitude of the Democratic 
party. Governor Hughes has taken the 
other position : if the people are in danger 
of subordination to their own servants, 
do not hamper the servants, but make 
them responsible. The outcome in New 
York of Governor Hughes’s application 
of this principle is not as yet the passage 
of any law, but the recent unqualified 
adoption of the principle of direct nomi- 
nations ‘by the Republican party. 

In all his career Governor Hughes has 
shown his belief that a Republic is a 
school in self-government. In that school 
all public officers, as well as voters, are 
learners. In that belief Governor Hughes 
has gone direct to the people, and with 
them has discussed the common problems 
of the State. He has been willing to risk 
unpopularity not merely in the cause of 
righteousness but also in the cause of 
consistent common sense—as when he 
vetoed the two-cent fare bill because the 
State had intrusted the fare-making to 
a Commission; and he did this _be- 
cause he has not only courage but also 
confidence in the ability of the people to 
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reach sound conclusions if only they are 
made acquainted with the facts. His 
career has been a justification of his own 
faith in the people’s integrity and intelli- 
gence ; and it is an exemplification of that 
saying which is as democratic as it is 
religious : ‘* Whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest among you, shall be servant of all.’’ 


DR. WOODROW WILSON’S 
POLICIES 


There are three forms of opposition to 
what The Outlook has called the New 
Federalism, but Mr. Roosevelt has more 
felicitously called the New Nationalism. 
It is opposed by interested parties who 
have obtained autocratic power through 
their wealth and are unwilling to resign any 
of that power or submit it to regulation. 
These interested parties are not by any 
means always corrupt, but they do not 
believe in the wisdom and competence of 
the common people, and few men are 
ever willing, to relinquish power already 
possessed. There is also the opposition 
of unintelligent reactionaries who desire 
to see the principles and methods of the 
founders of the Republic maintained by 
their descendants, and are unable to realize 
that those methods which were approp1iate 
to a union of thirteen States along the edge 
of the Atlantic Ocean, with a population 
not quite equal to that of the city of New 
York, are not appropriate to a union of 
forty-six States extending from ocean to 
ocean, with a population of ninety millions 
of people, and with a complex civilization 
which the founders of this Republic never 
dreamed of. 

But there is also an intelligent opposi- 
tion to the New Nationalism. It comes 
from men who fear lest, in the increase 
of Federal authority, we shall lose sight 
of the principle of local self-government ; 
and our Republic is founded on the prin- 
ciple of local self-government. They thus 
wish to emphasize the doctrine that each 
individual should be left to take care of his . 
own interests; that each locality should 
be left to take care of the local interests ; 
and that only the interests which concern 
the Nation as a whole should be intrusted 
to the National Government. We are 
very glad that this party exists. It is 
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always unfortunate in a democracy to 
have one party dominate the Nation with- 
out intelligent opposition from another 
party, with a resultant public discussion. 
Such a Nation is in the condition ‘of a 
man who undertakes to decide an impor- 
tant question without giving any consider- 
ation to both sides of it. How to adjust 
the central power of the National Govern- 
ment with the maintenance of local self- 
government is a problem of supreme 
National importance, and requires for its 
wise determination National debate. We 
know of no abler representative of this 
intelligent opposition of the New Nation- 
alism than Dr. Woodrow Wilson. We 
are glad to see him coming to the front 
as a Democratic leader. The Democratic 
party needs just such leaders. 

In an interview published in the New 
York “ Evening Post ” he puts forth with 
characteristic clearness three principles for 
which he stands : 

First, he holds that a partnership is 
springing up between the special interests 
and the Republican party which no man 
can reasonably hope to see broken by the 
Republicans, and he anticipates that the 
Democratic party, despite some blunders 
and vagaries in the past, is the proper 
one to break up this alliance between the 
Government and private business. Our 
readers do not need that we should here 
repeat our belief that nothing is more 
important in the present condition of the 
Nation than the entire sundering of all 
alliance between special interests and 
the Government by the Nation or State. 
We think that under its present and pros- 
pective leaders there is more hope of 
sundering this alliance from the Repub- 
lican than from the Democratic party, 
though it is not impossible that a new 
alignment of parties may take place, with 
those who believe in government by the 
people for the people’s interest on the one 
hand, and, on the other, those who believe 
in the maintenance of the conditions out of 
which such analliance has grown in the past. 

In the second place, Dr. Wilson be- 
lieves that we must get rid of the idea 
that the corporation is a person who is to 
be punished for corporate wrong-doing, 
and must go back of the corporation to 
the individuals who manage its affairs, 
and punish them when the management is 
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criminal. If we fine the corporation, the 
penalty falls upon the innocent even more 
than upon the guilty ; if we dissolve the 
corporation, we throw great undertakings 
out of gear. This position appears to 
The Outlook sound but not new. The 
prosecution of the Sugar Trust illustrates 
the method whick has already been pur- 
sued by the present and preceding 
Administrations. As the result of these 
prosecutions the Sugar Trust has been 
compelled to refund millions of dollars to 
the people of the United States which it 
has taken unlawfully from them, and 
those who were directly guilty of the 
fraud have been punished by imprison- 
ment. It is probably true that there are 
persons higher up who profited by the 
fraud, and who directly or indirectly par- 
ticipated in it. At least this is the popu- 
lar opinion; but popular opinion is not 
legal proof, and all-the Government can 
possibly do, in case of fraud, is to punish 
those whom it can prove by legal evidence 
to have been guilty of the fraud. The case 
of Mr. Morse has proved, however, that 
sometimes the law can reach the princi- 
pals, not merely their agents. Dr. Wilson 
lavs much stress on the punishment of 
criminal conduct by and on behalf of 
grea‘ corporations, but little stress on the 
regulation of great corporations. whether 
State or National. He does, however, in 
a single sentence, recognize this principle 
to the full : 

A corporation is gp | a convenient in- 


strument of business, and we may regulate 
its use as we please, and those who use it. 


We do not recall any advocate of Gov- 
ernment regulation who has stated the 
fundamental principle in terms morc radi- 
cal. In our judgment, this power to regu- 
late is more important than the power to 
punish, because it ‘is always more impor- 
tant to prevent wrong-doing than to punish 
it after it has been done. 

Dr. Wilson’s third principle we report 
in his own words: 


The indisputable fact is that the Federal 
Government has, in recent years,’ been 
launched into many fields of activity, even 
the existence of which previous generations 
did not foresee. I, for one, am very jealous 
of the separate powers and authority of 
the individual States of the Union. But it is 
no longer — with the modern combi- 
nations of industry and transportation to 
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discriminate the interests of the States as 
they could once be discriminated. Interes 
once local and separate, have become unifie 
and National. They must be treated by the 
National Government. 

This statement appears to us to embody 
the fundamental principle of the New 
Nationalism. If so, the question at issue 
between the democracy of Woodrow 
Wilson and the democracy of President 
Taft and Theodore Roosevelt is an 
issue of emphasis, not of fundamental 
principle. We hope that, as the New 
Jersey campaign progresses, Dr. Wilson 
will amplify this paragraph, and make 
clear what the subjects are which he 
thinks should fall under the control of the 
Federal Government, and what should be 
left to the separate powers and authority 
of the individual States. The conviction 
of The Outlook on this subject is clear. 
It is, that all the properties which belong 
to the people of the United States, and 
all the commercial operations between the 
several States, and therefore transcending 
the limits of the individual States, should 
be left under the absolute control and 
authority of the Federal Government ; 
and those matters, and those only, should 
be left to the separate powers and author- 
ity of the individual States which concern 
only the citizens of the individual States. 


A PAGAN STORY IN MOD- 
ERN DRESS 


The story of John Maxwell Senhouse 
and Sanchia Percival has been told by 
Mr. Hewlett in three volumes of such 
fresh invention, unfettered freedom of 
thought, and intimacy with nature that it 
is likely to hold a place by itself in English 
fiction. The glow of feeling which gave 
such rich color to “‘ The Forest Lovers ” 
and the *‘ Little Novels of Italy” has been 
subdued and diffused, so to speak, until 
it enfolds this unique love story in an out- 
of-door atmosphere as radiant as that of 
a Monet picture and as cool and fresh 
and vivifying as that which gives a soft 
mystery to the English landscape. Mr. 
Hewlett’s art has become more sure and 
confident as his work has _ broadened, 
and in **‘ Rest Harrow ” he shows himself 
one of the most finished craftsmen of 
his time. He has dropped the affectations 
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and forced brilliancy of phrase which occa- 
sionally marred his earlier stories. There 
is that in his thought and way of speech 
which will probably always give his style 
an esoteric quality; but he writes now 
according to his nature and is apparently 
less concerned to heighten striking effects. 

“ Half-Way House,” “Open Coun- 
try,” and “ Rest Harrow ’’! constitute a 
trilogy of novels in which three portraits 
are drawn with subtle and captivating 
skill. Whatever may be said of Senhouse, 
Sanchia, and Mary Middleham, they can- 
not be dismissed by a simple gesture of 
disapproval. They are, in their way, as 
striking as Sargent’s portraits and as well 
worth open-minded criticism. Unlike 
Sargent’s portraits, these studies of imag- 
inary persons, in what is essentially an 
imaginary world, are touched with tender- 
ness. Whether Mr. Hewlett believes in 
his characters or not, he is_ evidently 
deeply interested and at times genuinely 
moved by their various fates. 

Senhouse, he tells us in the remark- 
able series of ‘“ Letters to Sanchia,’’? 
was a devout reader though never an 
ardent student, with an instinctive con- 
tempt for prescribed courses of study or of 
life. Ona May morning he rose, put on 
gray flannel trousers, a white sweater, a 
pair of nailed boots, breakfasted on an 
egg and coffee, walked out of his rooms 
and out of Cambridge, and never returned. 
His hat was left in his room, as were his 
check-book and ready money. He van- 
ished from England, and the first word 
from him came two years later and was 
postmarked “Cracow.” He was never 
a citizen; always a dweller in tents; he 
wandered in Poland, Siberia, Cashmere, 
the Caucasus, Colorado ; a scholar-gypsy, 
with a passion for botany; clean as the 
rocks, free as the wind; the companion 
of tramps, tinkers, the people of the road ; 
as audaciously individual as Thoreau and 
living as daringly at large as Borrow. 
He was not a rebel, for he never accepted 
any rule of Church or State; to please 
his father he spent six months in a count- 
ing-room and then fled precipitantly to ~ 

1“ Halfway House,” “ Open Country,” “ Rest Har- 


row:” three separate stories, complete in them- 
selves, but constituting a trilogy. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 

2 “VT etters to Sanchia:” a group of letters sup- 
posed to be written by Senhouse to Sanchia, with an 
introduction by Mr. Hewlett. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 
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the open country, never to go indoors 
again. ‘ The less you have the more you 
are,” was the working principle of his 
life. When he needed a little money, 
painting and journalism filled his modest 
purse. He was a wanderer with a pro- 
fession: he made barren places blossom. 
He made a Cornish cove glow with 
peonies; on a Dartmoor tor he planted 
Caucasian irises ; under his hand a stretch 
of sand near Bristol became a garden of 
tamarisks; on the outskirts of an oak 
wood in the “New Forest” he hung a 
curtain of wistaria; in Cumberland he 
created a glade of larkspur, “‘a sight to 
thank God for—nine feet high some of 
them, lifting up great four-foot blue 
torches off a patch of emerald and gold.” 

When Senhouse came upon Sanchia, 
in the third chapter of “ Open Country,” 
she was holding her skirts high and working 
in a pool of water, as unconscious, slim, 
and sexless as a nymph ; in a moment she 
was thigh-deep in the water and Senhouse 
was working beside her ; it was the begin- 
ning of an intimacy as elemental as air 
and light. She was a goddess to him—a 
modern Artemis—and he was a teacher 
sent from Nature to her. Without a 
thought of the fruit of his doctrine which a 
woman might reap in her life by practicing 
his theories, he taught her the gospel of 
free life outside the conventions of society 
and the laws which governed the world in 
which she was born. 

That teaching reached its most critical 
stage in dealing with the relations of men 
and women. Marriage, he held, made 
women property, “‘ marketed by the dress- 
maker, safeguarded by the policeman.” 
It was a taking doctrine, preached by a 
clean man out of doors and reinforced 
by a multitude of obvious instances ; but 
how would it work in the life of a girl to 
whom theories were serious maxims to 
be put into practice with simple-hearted 
audacity? In ‘“ Open Country ” Sanchia 
meets Ingram, an egotist and a cad, and 
in all innocence of heart thinks she loves 
him ; he pursues her, swoons at her feet, 
convinces her that she alone can save him. 
When the whole current of her nature 
flows toward him in a desire to help him, 
and, passion not yet awakened, she feels 
that she is the elect one to be a refuge to 
his distracted spirit, she learns that he has 
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a wife! His appeal to her is, therefore, 
the more insistent ; external laws do not 
exist for her ; she is loved, she is needed, 
she goes; not shamefacedly, but in the 
open day, in the face of the outcries of 
her family ; as calmly as she would have 
gone to meet Ingram in a church, before 
a priest. Then Senhouse goes through 
the experiences of the philosopher in 
Bourget’s novel “‘ The Disciple.” He is 
brought face to face with his theory put 
into practice by a woman he loves. “ He 
was to learn, it seems, that if you tell a 
lady she is a Goddess it is not possible 
for you afterwards to complain that she 
acts like a Goddess, to whom ‘ good’ and 
‘ evil’ are empty words, as empty as ‘ pity ’ 
and ‘terror’ in a thunder-storm. .. . 
Had he done her reasonable honor by 
his testimonies, or had he lured her on 
to dishonor and shipwreck ?” Meantime 
she has given herself to a scoundrel, her 
home is closed to her, and she stands 
in the market-place naked to the jeers of 
the evil-minded and the merciless scorn 
of society. Surely not a comfortable 
position for Senhouse ! 

When “ Rest Harrow ” opens, Sanchia 
has charge of an estate which belongs to 
Ingram, who has been long absent ; she 
has discovered his meanness and cruelty, 
and when he returns he finds her unap- 
proachable ; but neither then nor later 
does she condemn her surrender; she 
has gone as far as her heart led her, but 
now that her love is dead she is in- 
trenched in her own sense of rectitude. 
Ingram besieges her in vain, and finally, 
with the urgent reinforcement of her 
family, is eager to marry her. This would 
be the conventional ending, the legal 
righting of the wrong ; it would also be a 
confession of wrong-doing. Sanchia can- 
not understand that there has been any 
wrong-doing ; she does not love him, and 
to marry him would be a sin against 
nature. She escapes to the open coun- 
try and marries Senhouse. 

Of “Rest Harrow” there can hardly 
be but one opinion: it is a beautiful piece 
of art, always on the borderland between 
prose and poetry, and yet, even in ‘its 
lyric moments when something of the 
living loveliness of Nature shines in its 
pages, securely anchored in reality. Ina 
sense the love story of Senhouse and 
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Sanchia ‘is a fairy-tale told in an imaginary 
world. There are, the story tells us, 
“ beings upon the earth, visitors or sojourn- 
ers by chance, whose true commerce is 
elsewhere, in a state not visible to-us, nor 
to be apprehended by most of us; whose 
relation with mankind is temporary. The 
spheres which govern us govern not 
them, and their conduct is dictated by 
their good pleasure, where ours goes after 
the good pleasure of our betters. - Thus 
a man may, if he can, take a goddess or 
nymph to wife, but should not be discon- 
certed with what she may elect to do.” 

Those who, in the purity of their hearts, 
can read these novels as records of such 
visitors or sojourners will find them deeply 
interesting and singularly beautiful ; for 
Sanchia is a good woman ; a better woman 
than many of the women who surrender 
themselves for money or rank or com- 
fort—for anything save love—under the 
sanction of the marriage relation. .-San- 
chia, like Tess, is a ‘‘ pure woman faith- 
fully presented.’’. But she is too human, 
too near the daily habit, the domestic 
hearth, to wear the guise of the Goddess 
in the eyes of society. A Goddess who 
goes to the Grosvenor Gallery and haunts 
the reading-room of the British Museum 
and wears her star-like beauty in Lon- 
don drawing-rooms has so far laid aside 
her divinity as to come into human rela- 
tions and has put herself under human 
laws. She keeps her own standard of 
purity, but she becomes a law-breaker. 
Senhouse is a theoretical anarchist ; San- 
chia, his disciple, becomes a practical 
anarchist. The freedom of the God- 
desses made trouble even on Olympus ; 
in Belgravia it would dissolve society. Ina 
society ravaged by diseases of many kinds 
it is likely to exert a demoralizing influence. 
In the world as now constituted, while it 
is true that marriage without love is a 
respectable form of impurity, love without 
marriage is a form of anarchy. “ Rest 
Harrow” is a pagan story in modern 
dress; a beautiful piece of fiction, not 
without graver meaning for the Philistine 
and the Pharisee ; to be read by others 
as one would read “ Atalanta in Calydon ” 
or Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses.” 

It must be said, with the frankness due 
to a writer of Mr. Hewlett’s rare gifts, 
that his failure to recognize the moral 
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order of. life’and its reaction on charaeter 
keeps him out of the group of novelists 
who have made the stories the world can- 
not forget deep and vital expositions of 
that moral quality which, as Mr. Morley 
has said, is not zz the order of things ; it 
is the order of things, the very tissue an 

substance of life. 


CHALLENGING DEATH 


' The other day a brave man died. He 
had borne intense suffering for’ many 
years, but only his most intimate friends 
knew that his life was one of heroic en- 
durance ; the presence of death had been 
with him so long that he worked in its 
shadow as quietly as one works in the 
shade of a tree in summer. He never 
spoke of the cross laid on his shoulders, 
and-when his weakness was so great that 
he could do his work only by relentless 
force of will he was at his post. He 
faced the intensity of agony peculiar to 
his disease as a brave man faces an 
enemy, unmindful of danger, heroically 
mindful of his task and his responsibilities. 
On the morning of the day of his death 
his face, which had been drawn and 
strained by acute pain, was relaxed and 
smiling, and in answer to the question why 
he smiled he said quietly, “I am going 
to die to-day.” And when, a few hours 
later, he turned his face on his pillow and 


‘ closed his eyes, he was still smiling. 


His was a gallant spirit, and he wore 
the white flower of a blameless life with a 
certain unconscious audacity. He had the 
courage of a man who has found nothing 
in himself to fear; for there was pro- 
found truth in the maxim of the mother 
who said to her timid children, “ You will 
meet nothing in life more terrible than 
yourselves.” What impressed most deeply 
those who knew this gallant spirit was 
that he not only asked no concessions on 
account of his suffering, but plucked from 
it a more spirited activity, a keener de- 
votion to his work. At a time when so 
much baseness and meanness find record | 
in the newspapers, a career of pain 
drained of its egotism and turned into 
motive force, and of death faced with a 
smile, increases the spiritual capital of the 
race. . 

Such a career needs no other memorial 
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than its reflection in the memory of those 
who knew it, but word ought to be passed 
down the line that another soldier died 
face forward and with a smile. Society 
needs every reinforcement of its faith in 
men; sO many are its disappointments, 
so manifold its disillusions, so great the 
clamor of those who accuse life of unfair- 
ness and arraign the order of things as the 
source of their misfortunes. ‘Those who 
expect a weak and demoralizing Provi- 
dence to feed and shelter them as a mat- 
ter of obligation cry out against the hard- 
ness of fate when they are compelled to 
support themselves. Those who reap 
the harvests of the seeds they have sown, 
and find them bitter, turn cynics and rail 
at the misery of the world. Those to 
whom suffering has been allotted as their 
share in the education of life turn their 
thoughts on themselves and become.the 
egotists of pain, instead of binding the 
burden on their backs and walking with a 
more erect figure and a quicker step. 
Those to whom failure comes hold them- 
selves injured and aggrieved, instead of 
accepting the discipline which is the 
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beneficent purpose hidden in every disap- 
pointment. 

Society is full of men and women who 
wear pain and misfortune as garments 
which appeal to sympathy, instead of bear- 
ing these burdens as a soldier wears on his 
back the pack which is the sign of his 
profession. The experience which, intel- 
ligently met, would make them more 
thoughtful of others turns their thoughts 
on themselves, and instead of becoming 
heroes they become egotists, and add to 
the depression of the world instead of 
reinforcing its courage and cheerfulness. 

In its best estate and in its highest con 
dition life is a fight, not a truce ; a strug 
gle, not an achievement ; a growth, not a 
pleasure ; a discipline, not a relaxation. 
The man who wins its real successes is 
not he who has the most perfect health, 
but he who bears disease and misfortune 
with silent courage and gains from them 
a more daring spirit; who meets failure 
as if it were veiled victory ; who challenges 
death by ignoring its fearful aspect, tear- 
ing off its mask, and meeting it with a 
smile. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


* E have now come to the vital 
VW moment in this Convention.” 
The place was the Conven- 
tion hall at Saratoga, the time twenty 
minutes past two on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, September 28, the speaker Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He had ascended the 
platform to close the debate on the one 
plank in the platform, presented by the 
Committee on Resolutions, upon which 
there was disagreement. The question 
which the Convention must decide before 
a half-hour should pass was whether the 
Republican party in New York State, in 
convention assembled, should indorse the 
principle of direct nominations or the 
principle of making nominations through 
the delegate and convention system. 
For nearly two hours the debate had 
ebbed and flowed, and at that moment the 


fight seemed lost, the cause of direct nomi- 
nations faced defeat. The delegates knew 
it, the men at the press tables knew it, 
the speaker on the platform knew it. 
But to him the knowledge, born of thirty 
years of political experience, brought no 
dismay. It only planted him a little more 
solidly on his feet, strung his muscles a 
little more tensely, clenched his fist a little 
tighter, and set him fighting with every 
ounce of strength and conviction and will 
that was in him. Defeat threatened his 
forces and the cause in which he believed 
with all his might. But the flag should 
not go down without a last charge worthy 
of the cause and worthy of the fighting 
record of him who was to make it. 

The first words were uttered in a voice 
quiet but vibrant: ‘‘ We have now come 
to the vital moment in this Convention.” 
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And every man and woman in the hall 
knew that they were the truth. The 
second sentence set the issue clean cut 
as by a saber-stroke before the Conven- 
tion: “ By your votes you are to deter- 
mine whether the Republican party in 
the State of New York is to be the 
party of progress or the party of the 
Bourbon and the reactionary.”” No ques- 
tion of details of legislation, no question 
of the expediency of this or that political 
device, no confused or complicated or 
doubtful problem. Just one fundamental, 
vital, searching question: Progress or 
reaction? Forward or back ? 

The issue stated, the speaker set him- 
self to debate it. He first turned his 
attention to “‘one or two misapprehen- 
sions of fact ’’ in the speeches of his oppo- 
nents. In a moment the crisis came. 

** An allusion has been made,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt, “to the case of Congressman 
Sibley. Great sums were spent, and im- 
properly spent, in securing the nomination 
of Congressman Sibley.” 

“They were spent in influencing a 
direct primary,” he continued, and the 
next words were weighted with emphasis, 
‘* just as they would have been spent in 
influencing a convention.” 

The words were greeted with a storm 
of hisses and boos and sardonic laughter, 
with a counter undercurrent of applause. 
While the storm lasted, Mr. Roosevelt 
stood with uplifted arm and clenched fist, 
the blood suffusing his face as he quiv- 
ered with anger. As the tumult sub- 
sided, he hurled at his opponents the 
challenge, “ I’ll give you a chance to ex- 
press your dissent again.” Then, fist 
and arm beating out the rhythm, he 
repeated: ‘‘Great sums of money were 
spent in influencing a direct primary, as 
they would have been spent in influencing 
a convention ’”—and the crowd was still. 

By sheer force of personality, of con- 
viction and moral fearlessmess, he had 
beaten the hostile half of his audience 
into respectful silence. Like a flash he 
followed up the advantage with a thrust 
which turned the argument of his oppo 
nents against their own breasts. “ The 
difference was,’ he continued, “‘ that be- 
cause it was a case of direct nominations, 
the expenditure was found out. The 
difference was that Mr. Sibley won’t be a 
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Congressman, ‘vhereas he would have 
been if they had not had direct nomina- 
tions.” 

For the opposition it was the beginning 
of the end. One more blow, less dra- 
matic in its delivery, but even more stag- 
gering in its effect, completed their dis- 
comfiture ; and thereafter nearly every 
sentence that he spoke drew votes back 
into hme upon the side of progress. 

The minority report of the Committee 
on Credentials had been presented by 
Mr. James W. Wadsworth, the Speaker of 
the Assembly, and the supporters of the 
minority report based their opposition to 
the direct primary plank upon the fact 
that direct nominations had been three 
times defeated in the Legislature. “ We 
thought,” said Mr. Wadsworth, “ that that 
question was settled.” 

Not so Mr. Roosevelt. ‘The gentle- 
men who present the minority report,” 
said he, “say that they represent the 
Republican tradition. ‘They represent a 
majority of the Legislature, composed of 
a majority of the Democratic members 
and a minority of the Republican mem- 
bers.” When the Progressive forces had 
tired of shouting and clapping and stamp- 
ing their approval, Mr. Roosevelt struck 
again : 

“T ask that this Republican Conven- 
tion of the State of New York put itself 
behind the Republican Governor of the 
State of New York and behind the major- 
ity of the Republican legislators of the 
State of New York, and that it do not 
put itself behind the minority of the Re- 
publican legislators plus Tammany Hall.” 
It was a blow in their most vital spot, 
for your Regular prides himself on his 
party regularity, and is an unswerving 
upholder of majority rule. 

Then came clear, forceful arguments, 
an appeal to reason and calm judgment, 
and finally an exhortation: “I ask you 
to put yourselves unequivocally on the 
side that says, We trust the people and 
believe that the people are competent to 
rule themselves instead of being obliged 
to be ruled by the decree of others. I 
ask you to stand for these principles be- 
cause they are right. I ask you to stand 
for these principles because by so doing 
you back up the Republican Governor 
and the majority of the Republican Legis- 
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lature that met in the last session. And 
I ask you to do it because sooner or later 
you will have to do it, and because I wish 
to see you lead the march of progress 
and not be run over as you stand halt- 
ing and shivering and then be forced to 
come on in the rear of the procession. 
Therefore, my friends, in the name of 
expediency and in the higher name of right- 
eousness, I ask you to be loyal to the cause 
of popular government and support the 
principles embodied in the majority report 
before you.” 

Then the roll-call, and a victory for 
direct nominations by a majority of a 
hundred votes, the fruits of .a_ single 
speech. 

In the debate, of which Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech was the climax, the position of 
the two opposing forces on the direct 
nominations proposition was made per- 
fectly clear. Mr. Wadsworth, in present- 
ing the minority report, declared that 
direct nominations would bring about the 
destruction of the representative princi- 
ple in party government, and asserted that 
the direct primary carried with it the dan- 
ger of bringing about a pure democracy, 
not only in party affairs but in govern- 
ment itself. Mr. William Barnes, Jr., 
the ‘boss’ of Albany County and the 
most prominent and irreconcilable of the 
Old Guard leaders, declared that, to listen 
to some of the speakers who favored the 
direct nominations plank, one would sup- 
pose that a citizen would have more rights 
under a system of direct nominations than 
he has now. This, he said, was proba- 
bly true; but the citizen now has all the 
rights that he is entitled to. It is only a 
question of methods. Mr. Wadsworth’s 
argument that the direct primary would 
be destructive of the principle of repre- 
sentative government was met by Mr. 
Seth Low, who reminded the Convention 
that the action of the American people in 
very promptly rendering the electoral col- 
lege an empty form had not destroyed the 
principle of representative government in 
the selection of American Presidents. And 
the gulf between the Old Guard and the 
Progressive forces on the fundamental 
question: at issue was pointed out by Mr. 
Roosevelt when he said: “My friends, 
the difference between us here is indeed 
radical. We trust the people, and you do 


not. It has been said openly by our oppo- 
nents that they do not believe in a pure 
democracy. Ido. I take issue fair and 
square on that poifit. 

The conflict over the direct nominations 
plank in the platform was the most 
dramatic, but the contest over the Tem- 
porary Chairmanship was more funda- 
mental in its importance. That contest, 
which ended on the floor of the Conven- 
tion, was like a battle in which both armies 
maneuver for days, perhaps for weeks, 
and in which the final victory is deter- 
mined, without a shot, by the success of 
one side in securing the strategically vital 
position. The contest began on August 
16, when the State Committee indorsed 
Vice-President Sherman for the position 
of Temporary Chairman. It continued 
in the primaries and caucuses all over the 
State during the succeeding weeks, and 
ended at four o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon when the roll-call was completed and 
Theodore Roosevelt had received 568 
votes to 443 for James S. Sherman. 

At Saratoga the curtain rose on the 
last act of the conflict on Monday when 
Mr. Roosevelt arrived from New York. 
At Troy his train had been besieged by a 
throng of people, and in response to their 
demand he said, with the glee of battle 
in his voice, “*We’re going up to beat 
them to. a frazzle; remember the word 
frazzle.”” In the same spirit, when he 
reached Saratoga, standing on the balcony 
within the quadrangle of the United 
States Hotel, he said, with the character 
istic break in his voice which often marks 
his humorous intention, “ I’m not going 
to make a speech to-day. I'll make my 
speech to-morrow in the Convention.” 
Vice-President Sherman had slipped quiet- 
ly into the hotel earlier in the day, but later 
he returned to the station and came back 
at the head of a company of a hundred 
and fifty citizens of Utica, led by a band. 
From the band-stand in the center of the 
court Mr. Sherman addressed his faith- 
ful supporters. When their cheers had 
stopped, he said: “ From surface indica- 
tions, some of you would rather hear your 
own voices than mine. I am not one 
who has ever preferred his own voice to 
that of others. I shall not say.that I will 
make a speech to-morrow in the Conven- 
tion. But I will say that I will make.a 
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speech to-morrow in the Convention if 
the majority want me to do so. I have 
always believed in the rule of the majority, 
which is my only boss.” 

There. was just the difference. Mr. 
Roosevelt had a message to the Republi- 
can party in the State which he intended 
to deliver, as Temporary Chairman if the 
Convention selected him ; but if not, as a 
plain delegate speaking from the floor. 
Mr. Sherman had no message for the 
Republicans of the State unless the Con- 
vention, by making him Temporary Chair- 
man, imposed the duty of delivering a 
message upon him. 

On Monday night the State Committee 
met, and, by practically the same vote as 
on August 16, reaffirmed the position 
which it took then. The majority in the 
State Committee, like the Old Guard in 
many another State, “stood pat.” It 
remained for the delegates in the Conven- 
tion, by their votes, to choose between the 
two ideas, the two platforms, the two 
conceptions of government, offered to 
them. The one was represented by a 
group of party leaders with whom the 
people of the State through long experi- 
ence were thoroughly familiar. The other 
was embodied in one man, Theodore 
Roosevelt, whose platform had been laid 
down in full detail and with the utmost 
frankness in speeches from Osawatomie 
to Syracuse. There was no room for 
misunderstanding of the issue. And every 
delegate to the Convention had been 
selected at primaries held after the issue 
had been clearly drawn. 

With matters standing so, the Conven- 
tion met. The first business was to select 
a Temporary Chairman, usually a_per- 
functory matter, done in a moment. But 
this time that selection was symbolic of 
the choice which the Convention should 
make of the two roads open before the 
Republican party. 

The Convention was called to order by 
Mr. Timothy L. Woodruff, the Chairman 
of the State Committee, who proceeded to 
present the choice of the Committee for 
Temporary Chairman. Mr. Woodruff’s 
speech was an attempt to explain why the 
State Committee had preferred Mr. Sher- 
man to Mr. Roosevelt. He declared that 
President Taft had deeply desired that 
the New York Convention should un- 
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equivocally indorse his Administration, and 
also that the President had been not only 
desirous but apprehensive. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, or rather the leaders 
who controlled the majority of it, selected 
the Vice-President in order to insure 
the indorsement of the Administration of 
which he is a part. In closing, Mr. 
Woodruff read letters which passed be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt after the meeting of 
the Committee, which, said Mr. Woodruff, 
showed that Mr. Roosevelt’s “ opposition 
to the selection of Vice-President Sherman 
was not based on any personal grounds, 
but because he desired an opportunity to 
present his views as to the policies which 
should hereafter guide the destinies of the 
Republican party.” But in the opinion 
of many of his hearers the correspondence 
showed much more than that. The last 
sentence of Mr. Roosevelt’s letter read: 
“If the Vice-President is correctly re- 
ported as to his position, and if you 
agree with that position, you are only 
right in having him and not me make 
the speech.’’ Upon this sentence, which 
made perfectiy clear the grounds of the 
aetion of the State Committee and the 
grounds of the opposition. to Mr. Sherman 
as Temporary Chairman on the part of the 
Progressive element in the Republican 
party in the State, delegates and specta- 
tors seized at once; and a chorus of 
“Tf "—* If "—“ If” was hurled at Mr. 
Woodruff. 

The nomination of Mr. Roosevelt for 
Temporary Chairmain was made by Mr. 
Hicks, of Nassau County, in the words, 
“In the spirit of that noble sentiment 
expressed half a century ago by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, ‘ With charity towards all 
and malice towards none,’ I nominate 
the Honorable Theodore Roosevelt.” 
The nomination of Mr. Sherman was 
seconded by Mr. Abraham Gruber, of 
New York, an old-line politician whose 
political philosophy and methods have 
been characterized more by regularity 
than by enlightenment. His speech 
was a mass of vindictive and mali- 
cious personalities. It so incensed those — 
who heard it that Mr. Gruber was 
constantly interrupted by expressions of 
dissent and dissatisfaction and was hardly 
allowed to complete the speech, although 
Mr. Roosevelt rose to his feet and tried 
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to stem the tide by an'‘appeal for fair play. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination was seconded 
by Comptroller Prendergast, of New York 
City, who replied to some of the asper- 
sions of the previous speaker and ended 
by repeating President Taft’s estimate of 
Mr. Roosevelt uttered on March 2, 1909, 
and declaring that the Convention could 
well afford to prefer President Taft’s esti- 
mate of Mr. Roosevelt to the “angry 
frothings of Mr. Barnes, the snarls of his 
critics of the press, or the animadversions 
of Mr. Gruber.” A final speech by Mr. 
Job E. Hedges, of New York, which might 
be classed as political vaudeville, served to 
put the Convention in a good humor and 
somewhat to relieve the strain set up by 
the Gruber vilifications. 

The vote upon the Temporary Chair- 
manship was taken, contrary to the usual 
custom, man by man, instead of by assem- 
bly districts, and the calling of the roll for 
the purpose required at least an hour and 
a half. Long before the roll was com- 
pleted, however, the result was perfectly 
clear, and the only question that remained 
to be answered was how large the major- 
ity would be. 

So ended the campaign between the 
Old Guard and the Progressives for the 
control of the Republican party in New 
York ‘State. .The Republican party in 
convention assembled had chosen the road 
it would tread, the leader it would follow. 

Mr. Roosevelt was escorted to the 
Chair by Vice-President Sherman and Mr. 
Cornelius V. Collins, of Rensselaer County, 
and was gracefully presented to the Con- 
vention by the Vice-President. Standing 
erect behind the table on the platform, Mr. 
Roosevelt brought down the gavel with 
an- emphasis which delighted the Con- 
vention, and cries from all directions of 
“the big stick” in turn brought a smile 
to his face. The Temporary Chairman’s 
speech was ‘a temperate and forceful 
restatement of his platform. It contained 
a hearty recognition of the accomplish- 
ments of Congress and the National Ad- 
ministration and of the New York Legis- 
lature and Governor Hughes. He said, 
as he has said before, that “‘ we show our- 
selves the best servants of our party 
when, with all our might, we strive to 
make that party the best servant of the 
people as a whole.” He declared that 
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the party’s first’ duty was td ‘war agdihst 
dishonesty in ‘public life “and in businéss 
ife. He said: “We are against corrup- 
tion in politics, we are against corruption 
in business, and, above all, and with all 
our strength, we are against the degrading 
alliance of crooked business and crooked 
politics, the alliance which adds strength 
to the already powerful corrupt boss and 
tothe already powerful corrupt head of 
big business, and which makes them in 
their dual capacity enemies against which 
every patriotic man should stand with 
unwavering firmness.”’ He appealed for 
justice to the rich man as well as to the 
poor man, to the wage-earner as well as to 
the business man, to the corporation as 
well as to the private individual. In con- 
clusion he called for the adoption of direct 
nominations in these words : 

Democracy means nothing unless the 
people rule. The rule of the boss is the 
negation of democracy. It is absolutel 
essential that the people should exercise self- 
control and self-mastery, and he is a foe to 
popular government who in any way causes 
them to lose such self-control and self-mas- 
tery whether from without or within. . But 
it must be literally self-control and not con- 
trol by outsiders. We should at once intro- 
duce in this State the system of direct nomi- 
nations in the primaries, so that the people 
shall be able themselves to decide who the 
candidates shall be, instead of being limited 
merely to choosing between candidates with 
whose nominations they have had nothing 
to do. 

This “ keynote ” speech was received 
with enthusiasm, although it was apparent 
that it was disappointing to some of his 
opponents who had feared (or hoped for) 
a more radical pronouncement. The 
speech was of a kind which recalls the 
emphatic comment of one of his hearers 
at the Syracuse State Fair a week or so 
ago: ‘The man who doesn’t agree 
with that is a crook!” Which recalls 
in turn the remark of an old political 
district leader at Saratoga on the sub- 
ject of the direct primary: “I don’t 
understand thjs direct nominations busi- 
ness ; but when I see so many crooks 
lined up against it, I’m for it.” 

The functions of the Témporary Chair- 
man, aside from sounding the ‘“‘ keynote,” 
are few. But rules remained to be 
adopted and committees to be appointed: 
In accordance with custom, the rules of 
the Assembly were proposed as the rules 
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of the Convention, whereupon the 
Speaker of the Assembly, Mr. Wads- 
worth, suggested an amendment making 
possible a minority report from a com- 
mittee without unanimous consent. The 
spectacle of the Speaker of the Assembly 
asking for the modification of the rules of 
that body on the ground that they were 
not fair to the minority was not without 
its amusing side. But Mr. Griscom sec- 
onded his suggestion, and the amend- 
ment was carried, thus giving to the de- 
feated Old Guard the opportunity which 
they used next day to debate and nearly 
to defeat the direct primary plank upon 
the floor of the Convention. 

It was proposed that the ‘Temporary 
Chairman appoint the three standing 
Committees. Here again the defeated 
minority, hating to take the medicine 
which they had so often administered 
in the past, entered its protest. They 
wished to have the committees appointed 
practically by the State Committee, 


which, in view of its composition, would 
have meant the control of the body which 
should prepare the platform by the forces 
which had been shown to be a minority 


in the Convention. The suggestion was 
naive that the victors fresh from their 
triumph should generously hand over to 
the vanquished the fruits of victory. But 
it was firmly declined, and the committees 
were appointed by the Chairman, the 
most important committee, that on Reso- 
lutions, receiving a strong minority whose 
membership represented the best intellect 
of the Old Guard. ‘The victorious forces 
were generous but not quixotic. 

All night the Committee on Resolutions 
worked over the platform, and when it 
was presented the next day only one plank 
aroused dissent, with the results recorded 
above. On the second day of the Con- 
vention Senator Root was elected Perma- 
nent Chairman, and in a speech of splen- 
did oratorical power and elegance sounded 
the keynote of harmony and party loyalty. 

The selection of the candidate, Mr. 
Henry L. Stimson, was made practically 
without opposition, although Congressman 
Bennet, of New York, received a gratify- 
ing complimentary vote of 242. Mr. 
Stimson was put in nomination by Mr. 
Roosevelt, who recounted his services to 
the Federal Government in the prosecu- 
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tion of the Sugar Trust, and referred to 
his ‘‘truculent integrity” as the quality 
which had especially recommended him 
for the appointment as Federal Attorney. 
He said further : 


We have said on this platform that we 
stood for justice, that we would punish the 
corrupt man in public life and in business 
life alike, and that the highest social .or 
political affiliations should not save the 
offender. Those have been our words and 
those have been Mr. Stimson’s deeds. What 
we have said he has done. You can judge 
his future by his past. 


So ended the greatest Convention in 


_New York State in many a long year. It 


was notable for the interest of its sessions, 
for the spectacular nature of the conflict 
between two factions in the party, and for 
the resulting alignment of the Republican 
party in the State upon the side of Progress- 
ive principles. But it was even more nota- 
ble as signaling the entrance into active 
service in the Republican party in New 
York State of the most powerful political 
leader in the country. The Convention 
was a convincing demonstration of the 
service which leadership may do in party 
government. ‘The conflict in the Conven- 
tion and for weeks previous was between 
two opposing principles, one represented 
by a group of local bosses, the other by 
a single leader ; and in the end leadership 
was victorious and bossism defeated. 

In his speech as Temporary Chairman, 
Mr. Roosevelt pointed out the difference 
between a leader and a boss. “The 
leader leads, the boss drives.” The dis- 
tinction is fundamental. Its application 
was made clear at Saratoga to any but 
eyes blinded by prejudice. The Conven- 
tion at Saratoga was dominated by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt because a majority of the 
party in the State had chosen to follow 
his leadership. He controlled the Con- 
vention’s action only because the major- 
ity of the delegates saw him pointing 
out the road which they believed it wise 
and right to follow, not because he was 
forcing them along the road he wanted to 
travel whether they did or not. The sym-. 
bol of his mastery was not the whip of 
the slave-driver writhing its lash over 
their shrinking backs, but the blade of the 
leader flashing in the van its summons to 
the attack. 

Haro_p J. How anp. 
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BY KATHARINE ROOF 


HE American sense of humor has 
been acelebrated commodity ever 
since Americans were discovered 

by the English. . While the term itself has 
been rendered somewhat shopworn by the 
purveyor of the ready-made phrase known 
in current slang as the “ bromide,’’ it is 
true that a certain quaint philosophical 
humor is as characteristically American as 
the naive twist of the Irishman is Irish, the 
dry and often ghoulish jest of the Scotch- 
man Scotch, and the sententious epigram 
French. All Englishmen have heard of 
this specifically American quality, although 
few recognize it in the actual encounter. 
They are liable, therefore, either to pro- 
test that it does not exist or to. become 
amiably convulsed over the mildest jest 
under the impression that they are enjoy- 
ing an example of this celebrated trans- 
atlantic humor. 

It would be claiming too much to main- 
tain that it is a universal possession. There 
are literal souls in America as elsewhere ; 
the difference seems to lie in the fact 
that the humorless American, recognizing 
the National reputation (but not his own 
deficiency), will earnestly assure you that 
he can endure any lack in his fellow-man 
provided he has a sense of humor. Such 
an American is in the same class with 
those artless commentators upon life who 
ask you intensely if you do not enjoy 
“character study.’’ In mental qualities, 
as in other things, that which we possess 
goes without saying. 

This native wit of ours has been as 
characteristic, in a way, of the comments of 
the New England sea captain or the Yan- 
kee shopkeeper as of the sayings of 
Lowell, Holmes, or Mark Twain. It is 
of a quality subtle and unanalyzable; a 
thing that can play upon the surface of 
depths, that can assert itself in the face of 
disaster and apparent defeat. There is 
something fine and courageous in it aside 
from its charm as a mental quality. But 
how much of it will survive another 
generation of de-Americanization? How 
much of it do we find in the humor of the 
theater or newspaper, or in the utterances 


of the American citizen of to-day? On 
the other hand, we seem to have acquired 
a class of individuals whose so-called 
sense of humor takes the form of an un- 
couth flippancy, a type of mind that stares 
blankly in the face of the real article, and 
laughs noisily at the things that should 
command respect. 

True American humor, while it may 
deal lightly with some ceremony or grave 
superstition in which the question of real 
veneration is not involved, contains no real 
irreverence. It is neither self-conscious 
nor flippant. Yet this brainless outgrowth 
of our National mental habit is quite oppo- 
site from the original quality in intention 
and effect. Because it is only the imita- 
tion of the mental attitude in a class of 
individuals of a cruder type and. without 
the psychologic make-up that created it 
in the beginning, it has resuited in this 
clownish habit of laughter at things that 
should be seriously or reverently regarded. 

The cause for this apparent change in 
the quality of the American mind lies in 
the fact that the type of the average citi- 
zen of to-day is different from that of a 
generation or two ago—more forceful 
perhaps in certain ways, but of coarser 
grain. The whole tendency in our coun- 
try at present is toward abnormal growth 
and superficial development. Our civili- 
zation is upon a false basis, for material 
prosperity is easily achieved by only two 
classes among honest. people—the man 
with business perspicacity and the manual 
laborer in needed industries. _ As to fraud- 
ulent schemes, America is probably more 
conducive to their success than any other 
country in the world. The rapid pace of 
things, the possibility of swift advance- 
ment to the uncultivated, combined with 
the theoretic ideal of equality, tend to 
induce superficiality. No one must feel 
inferior to his neighbor no matter how 
recent his .sophistication, therefore the 
general desire is for effect, a surface 
grasp of a subject. Many magazines and 
newspapers pander to this desire, pro- 
ducing articles that will make people feel 
that they know about a subject upon 
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which they could not possibly be informed 
without serious study or technical knowl- 
edge. 

I once received the following instruc- 
tions from the editor of a popular maga- 
zine who wanted an article upon a certain 
opera. ‘Do the story,” he wrote, “ so 
that the man or woman who never heard 
a grand opera or never heard of one be- 
fore will read the story and leave it with 
a feeling that he knows a// about it!” 
With this complacent and certainly far 
from honest mental condition receiving 
every encouragement, the ability to think 
is atrophied and the finer attributes, in- 
cluding humor—which can exist in the 
most uneducated mind provided it does 
its own thinking—must cease to exist. 

Also the tremendous influx of Conti- 
nental foreigners—the raw and often the 
waste material of the countries they come 
from—into a democracy, English-speak- 
ing and founded upon Anglo-Saxon mo- 
rality, is a powerful factor in the creation 
of a new type. This second-generation 
product, evolved from our polyglot popu- 
lation, is actually a very different being 
mentally from the native American—in- 
evitably with so different an inheritance 
and home environment. And among 
other changes a perversion of the idea of 
humor occurs when the American mental 
habit is grafted upon minds of a different 
color. Yet these second-generation citi- 
zens (a weed-like growth essentially un- 
American), owing to their adaptability to 
the needs of the country, are provided with 
a liberal amount of spending money con- 
sidered relatively to their requirements, 
and are all literate, thanks to our public 
schools. They assist to support public 
amusements therefore, and so have come 
to affect the character of popular enter- 
tainments of the kind where supply and 
demand were formerly regulated by a 
more enlightened class. 

We judge a people’s taste in humor 
by its amusements—that is, the theaters 
they patronize, the magazines and news- 
papers they read—especially the Sunday 
editions. ‘The newspapers, in their edi- 
torials, their comic supplements, their 
selected anecdotes, their manner of serv- 
ing up the news, are enormously impor- 
tant factors in the development of this 
undesirable flippancy which has no rela- 
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tion to real humor; certain newspapers 
have acquired a reputation for wit which 
they endeavor to live up to, but they only 
succeed—save for an exceptional editorial 
now and then—in producing a labored 
and heavy flippancy. On the whole, the 
effect of the papers upon the uncultured 
and unthinking classes who are influenced 
by them would seem to be to induce and 
exaggerate two equally undermining qual- 
ities—a sickly false sentiment and a flip- 
pant attitude toward the real issues of life. 
It is upon his manipulation of these two 
elements that the lawyer of a certain class 
depends to affect his jury. 

It is a well-known fact that New York 
taste controls the character of the theatri- 
cal entertainment for the country. The 
quality of the New York theater audi- 
ence, then, becomes a matter of moment. 
Of what is it composed? There is our 
friend, the Tired Business Man, who, we 
are told, only wants to be amused, and is 
anxious, therefore, for a laugh in or out 
of season when he goes to the theater. 
It is undeniable that the tremendous 
condensation of New York life, with its 
tendency to focus and concentrate this 
man’s mind upon business at the expense 
of all else, tends to make him less open 
to other impressions than his predeces- 
sor, the American of the last generation. 
Also a large percentage of the business 
men of New York are not native Ameri- 
cans, or even of Anglo-Saxon extraction, 
so that their sense of humor, if they have 
one, is certainly not American. The in- 
telligent class is, of course, in the minority 
in any country. But, admitting that fact, 
it is discouraging to realize that the ma- 
jority of individuals supporting public 
entertainments in the large American 
cities are of this imperfectly evolved type, 
of no distinctive nationality, born of the 
forcing-house conditions of American life. 
Indeed, one is sometimes tempted to feel 
that our brave democracy is becoming 
primarily a forcing-house for weeds. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, in 
New York individuals with a moving- 
picture-show intelligence can afford the 
price of orchestra chairs in a Broadway 
theater. They do not constitute the 
entire audience, but their class is so large 
numerically that they affect, if they do 
not control, the success or failure of a 
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play as well as the circulation of a Sunday 
paper and of a large class of magazines. 
For all these things are a question of 
supply and demand, are what is known 
as a “‘ business proposition.” The theat- 
rical manager aims to fill his house ; the 
majority of magazines and newspapers, 
bent upon circulation, avoid publishing 
matter that would displease uncultivated 
readers through being incomprehensible 
to them. Therefore the standard has 
become both lowered and cheapened. 
Probably in no other country in the world 
are the representative theaters run upon 
the basis of pleasing the lowest intellectual 
grade of their patrons. 

Of all the various forms of deteriora- 
tion resulting from this substitution of 
the business basis for other standards, 
none is more lamentable than this peculiar 
form of demoralization that has occurred 
in the realm of humor. 

This condition is most noticeable in the 
theater when the play is one designed 
to appeal to a more mature taste than 
the average production caters to. In the 
vaudeville entertainments and farces the 
jokes have become almost as physical in 
character as those of the Continental 
theaters where the height of humor is 
represented by some accident to or attack 
upon the person. But it is in the inept, 
mistaken mirth of the New York audience 
that the lowest ebb of intelligence is 
betrayed, and it is disconcerting to the 
veritable American to see these clownish 
misconceptions pass as illustrations of 
the American sense of humor. 

It is not possible to attend a play where 
some neighbor is not audibly following 
the movements of the players—‘* He 
looks out of the window,” ‘She sees 
him,”’ etc., etc.—or slyly anticipating the 
obvious dénouement. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the really humorous 
point should escape recognition or that 
situations of serious meaning should be 
received with irrelevant and irreverent 
laughter. 

The manner in which Eugene Walter’s 
play “The Easiest Way” was received 
was inexpressibly shocking. This drama 
makes an attempt to treat frankly certain 
unpleasant conditions existing in New 
York, and especially in the theatrical 
world. The situation, by the way, of a 
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theater: making capital ‘out of its “own 
depravity is sufficiently curious!’ But 
more depressing to the thoughtful-'ob- 
server than the play itself was the spec- 
tacle of the audience receiving the pain- 
ful revelations of the inner workings of 
these things with peals of laughter. The 
truth of the matter probably is that minds 
trained in the grooves of vaudeville and 
melodrama do not work upon the mate- 
rial offered them, with the result that any 
striking line or situation not labeled in 
large type as a noble sentiment or a tear- 
ful appeal jars a laugh from _ them. 
Melodrama leads them to expect the 
whitewashing of wedlock as the logical 
end of “The Easiest Way.” This will 
legitimize the naughty jokes (that’is to 
say, lines full of sickening and sordid 
tragedy), so meantime, with a conscience 
at rest, they feel at liberty to enjoy what 
they conceive to be the comedy passages. 
When, however, the young man repudi- 
ates the weakly vicious girl in the end, 
and she puts on a picture hat and starts 
for “ Rector’s,’’ puzzled looks are to be 
observed upon many features. Applause 


was faint when the curtain dropped; the 


mental state was evidently that of confu- 
sion ; for to this class of mind the actors 
exist as so many real people, “ horrid” 
or “ lovely,” to be hated or admired. What 
kind of girl (this naive mind may be con- 
ceived as asking itself) was this, anyway ? 
She had seemed to be the heroine. Was 
she the villainess, after all? Yet, confusing 
as it proved, it was still sufficiently amus- 
ing and harrowing to be set down:as a 
“ good show.” 

Does this mean that the individuals who 
make up the audience have no stand- 
ards, no ideals, that they can laugh at 
revelations of degradation and vice? So 
far as the majority is concerned, that is 
unlikely. It is rather that they go tothe 
theater to laugh or to weep and not to 
think, and that, in short, not thinking, 
they fail to apply their life standards to 
the mimic world of the playhouse. 

To the mind educated in vaudeville cer- 
tain things are an invariable cue for laugh- 
ter: drunkenness (either in life or in the 
theater), the desperate spinster, the woman 
who lies about her age, the gay deceiver 
husband, the mother-in-law, the perception 
that some one has “ got left,” but most of 
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all, the predicament. Allof these mirth-pro- 
voking-‘subjects are equally present’ in the 
funny papers.’ Many‘of them are common 
to alt countrieS. ~ Marital infidelity is, how- 
ever, much more héavily coated with sugar 
in the American than in the French farce, 
and the happy ending ‘is’ invariably con- 
ceded to Anglo-Saxon standards.. But 
the conception of a joke that is peculiarly 
characteristic of this perverted form of 
American humor ‘is the’ predicament ! No 
matter how tragic the issue, the sight of 
any one driven to the wall, oppressed by 
the situation, is something that, to the com- 
mon mind, ‘can’ have been devised for no 
other purpose than that of amusement. 
This state of mind may be observed in an 
idle New York crowd watching a miner acci- 
dentbutin general in a theater it may be 
set down to the application of vaudeville 
standards to all things seen in a playhouse. 

A most extraordinary example of this 
attitude on the part of an audience was 
shown in their reception of Du Maurier’s 
play “‘ An Englishman’s Home,” the play 
that convulsed all England with a wave of 
patriotism. : 

The current excuse for the failure of 
this play in New York was that it was too 
essentially English for an American pub- 
lic. This, however, was not the case, for 
its drama is of the kind that is universal. 
Its moving quality lay in the contrast— 
developed in scenes of heartrending real- 
ism—between the humane life of peace 
and domesticity brought suddenly face to 
face with the cruel machinery of cold- 
blooded modern warfare. The audience 
was disposed to take it as comedy with an 
occasional touch of broad ‘farce, espe- 
cially at the end, when the peace-bred old 
Englishman, left alone amid the ruins of 
his home, with the shots of the enemy 
falling about him, catches up his’ musket 
to defend his home and does not know 
how to set it—a situation so poignantly 
significant of the life of peace. His des- 
perate attempts to load and work his 
weapon were received with shrieks of 
laughter. It was a predicament, there- 
fore a joke. When, in the concentration 
of despair, he finally mastered the mechan- 
ism, set, and discharged it, killing his man, 
there was mingled laughter and applause, 
“Smart old boy,” “Good work,” etc., 
probably represented the state of mind of 
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the laughers. The enemy was not killed 
within sight of the audience, therefore the 
joke was not spoiled. But when it came 
to pass that the old man must pay. the 
penalty with his life, when they saw him 
carried off to be shot, there was a puzzled 
cessation of mirth and they were obviously 
at a loss for the point. Again, in a pre- 
ceding scene, in the midst of the battle, 
when a young girl, stunned into vacancy 
by the suddenness and awfulness of: the 
tragedy, is sent for water for a dying sol- 
dier, she goes out repeating mechanically, 
‘A cloth and a basin of water, a cloth 
and a basin of water ”—one of the many 
striking pieces of psychologic realism of 
which the piece was full—the audience 
was convulsed with mirth, repetition of a 
phrase being another label of the joke. 
Almost as universally humorous as the 
joke of the predicament is the one-on-her 
(or him) idea. In the theater all retorts, 


no matter how bitter, tragic, or heart- 
broken their character, are regarded as 
repartee designed to call forth mirth. In 
“Fhe Great Divide,” when the woman 
who has been trapped into marriage says 
to the man who has literally bought. her 


and is seeking to win her love with gifts, 
**T' see, my’ price has risen!” ripples of 
mirth were heard all over the house. One 
woman near me gave a piercing shriek of 
joy. Before Mrs. Fiske undertook to 
compromise with existing conditions to 
the extent of producing plays with some 
of the universal appeal of melodrama 
(such as “ Salvation Nell” and “ Leah 
Kleshna”’) her performances were pecu- 
liarly liable to provoke this misapprehend- 
ing mirth. I have often heard people 
speculate upon the cause, as if it were 
some peculiar misfortune that attended 
the steps of this actress. But the explana- 
tion is perfectly simple. It is merely that 
Mrs. Fiske’s plays were for the most part 
of a class that is over the heads of a large 
proportion of her audience. Therefore 
both the character of the lines and her 
way of delivering them—in the natural 
manner of speech, and without the label- 
ing emphasis employed by the popular 
second-rate actor—caused the point to 
elude the naive majority. One of Mrs. 
Fiske’s most interesting parts in an earlier 
play—** Love Finds the Way ’’—was that 
of a crippled girl whose nature had be- 
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come warped by her misfortunes added to 
an unsympathetic environment. The girl’s 
retorts made in pathetic bitterness of 
spirit were received with hilarious delight 
by the audience, who evidently labored 
under the impression that she was “ get- 
ting back at” her companion. “She 
gives as good as she takes,” a woman 
behind me observed gleefully. 

When the pathetic, unattractive little 
miniature painter, the most convincing 
figure in Miss Crothers’s play ‘‘ A Man’s 
World,” is asked by a friend why she has 
never married, and replies with bowed 
head, ‘‘ No one ever asked me,” it was 
evident that the audience was perfectly 
captivated by the joke. 

Another curious example of this degen- 
erate impulse to laugh was exhibited by 
the New York audience at ‘‘ Mme. X.” 
This melodrama—in spite of the deliber- 
ate infusion of the kind of farce that one 
had supposed was: out of date even in the 
Bowery theater—contained some real 
drama in the relation of the two principal 
characters, and was the vehicle of some 
very remarkable acting on the part of 
their interpreters—Dorothy Donnelly and 
a young actor by the name of Elliot. So 
direct and highly colored was the appeal 
of this play that it would seem as if it 
must have carried to the crudest intelli- 
gence, yet, at the moment that the dying 
mother embraces the son from whom she 
has been separated since babyhood, a large 
part of the audience were laughing—not 
hysterical laughter, for it was mingled with 
stupid jokes and comments. ‘The essence 
of the joke, as nearly as one could make 
it out, seemed to lie in the incongruity of 
the actors’ costumes, the mother in the 
tragically realistic rags of the pavement, 
the youth in the fastidiously tailored gar- 
ments of the hero of the stage and the 
magazine illustration. 

Another curious phase of the idea of 
humor in the type of mind under discus- 
sion is the kind of thing that seems to 
constitute the laugh in Bernard Shaw’s 
satiric comedies. In these situations ex- 
ploiting his characteristic theories of the 
pursuit of man by woman, the entire 
sense of the situation seems to lie in the 
desperate spinster. and the one-on-her 
(or him—principally on her) idea. It is 
quite conceivable, too, that the effect of 
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these plays upon the crude young men 
who attend them may be to destroy what 
sense of chivalry they might otherwise 
possess, for the result of their mental 
inability to comprehend satiric treatment 
seems inevitably to be a clumsy, unchival- 
rous reflection of the author’s scintillating 
incivilities. 

Even ‘the audience at the cheap melo- 
drama shows evidences of becoming 
tainted with this sophistication of flip- 
pancy. ‘They can laugh now at the dying 
repentant villain and the innocent child 
depositing violets upon his bier. ‘A few 
years ago this ‘could not have happened. 
Perhaps this is one reason for the decline’ 
in popularity of that class of entertain- 
ment, whichis now quite superseded by 
the moving-picture show and the cheap 
vaudeville. 

If these things only signified a deterio- 
ration in the art of the theater it would be 
serious enough; but unfortunately there 
is much evidence to prove that it indicates 
among a fairly large-class of people a 
deterioration of the standards that regulate 
life. It is an undeniable fact that the 
country contains a class of individuals 
who have acquired false standards founded 
upon this very combination of false senti- 
ment and flippancy encouraged by the 
theaters and newspapers. The case is 
the same whether they are inattentive 
shop-girls, indifferent waiters, incompetent 
plumbers, or rich idlers of the class that 
live in hotels and shoot around in motors 
from one restaurant, one ‘“ show,” to 
another, with apparently no homes, no 
roots, anywhere. These people not only 
regard lightly and coarsely most of the 
facts of life, but even that of death itself. 
Seriously considered, how shocking a thing 
it was to have such a phrase as ‘‘ Remem- 
ber the Maine ” converted into popular 
slang ! 

The casual and indifferent attitude of 
a large class of chauffeurs and other case- 
hardened motorists toward loss of life is 
a very grave illustration of the case in 
point. Indeed, the whole condition of 
irresponsibility in the matter of accidents 
is allied to this perverted development of 
the idea of humor. 

‘* That’s one on me,” remarked a switch- 
tender when, through his criminal inat- 
tentiveness to duty, one train was sent 
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crashing ,into another, a number of. lives 
were lost and a score of :people maimed. 
This particular switch-tender evaded arrest 
and punishment and was the life of a fire- 
men’s ball, according to report, less than 
a-year later. No doubt he is making 
similar jokes still. 

It is noticeable among a large class of 
the. employed that. their own . blunders 
are regarded either as entertaining social 
material or as an excellent joke upon the 
recipient of the incompetent service. It 
is also evident that the amusing little 
blunder is never supposed to have any 
effect upon the size of the tip expected. 

No doubt much of the carelessness 
characteristic of personal service in Amer- 
ica, the universal slipshod indifference to 
obligation on the part. of those holding 
responsible positions, might be laid at the 
door of this infection of flippancy which is 
in the air, and which is a degraded, immoral 
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offshoot of the original American sense 
of humor. 

It is an attitude that has come about 
understandably enough through our illogi- 
cally achieved prosperity, a condition the 
very opposite of the oppressed poverty of 
the Russian peasant, which is reflected in 
their stolidity and seriousness. - This ab- 
normal prosperity of ours has ‘its varying 
effect upon all classes—the native Ameri- 
can, the immigrant, and the second-gener- 
ation product that is neither American nor 
foreign. The result, a confusion of ideals, 
is the natural outcome of a situation where 
people are placed in an economic condition 
to which they are as yet unadapted. 

We can only hope that this unhappy 
tendency is one of the inevitable defects 
of the transition stage, and that in another 
generation it will have been eradicated, 
whatever modifications the native type 
may have undergone by that time. 


A FRENCH CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


BY HAMILTON W. MABIE 


HE Librairie Centrale is on the 

Rue de Nimes in a widely known 

watering-place in southern France. 
It is a small affair, lodged in a small and 
very friendly shop, where books, post- 
cards, stationery, and other necessary 
minor articles are sold at moderate prices. 
Madame sits by the door with a pleasant 
smile and word for every customer, and 
business becomes a matter of good man- 
ners and friendly feeling as well as of 
barter. The small shop is not only a 
profession in Europe; it is also an art. 
Many an American woman has confessed 
that the picture which Mrs. Alexander 
drew .years ago in “ Her Dearest Foe ” 
has filled her with a desire to turn shop- 
keeper in worsteds, wools, and other soft, 
clean, refined materials ; to be on pleasant, 
easy terms with the village people of all 
sorts and conditions ; to pass through the 
glass door at the rear into the little parlor 
with its old-fashioned mahogany table in the 
center and its old-fashioned chairs around, 


where the ritual of afternoon tea is 
observed with religious regularity every 
day at five o’clock. ? 

Such a shop in an old English town 
comes to mind as these words are written ; 
sometimes the door at the rear is open 
and one gets a whiff of the sweet, gentle 
life of the two elderly gentlewomen who 
keep the shop, and whose relations with 
the neighborhood include the family at the 
Hall, one of the half-dozen great four- 
teenth-century houses still standing, the 
vicar of the beautiful fourteenth-century 
church whose square tower rises over the 
gardens and is an ancient haunt of birds, 
and those serene women of small means 
who make English villages wholesome and 
whose ways bring the fragrance of the quiet 
life with them. In such surroundings, in 
such an atmosphere of leisure, business is 
very small in amount, but very large in 
kindliness and respect. The hardness and 
vulgarity of trade divorced from honor and 
courtesy are as far away from these little 
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shops as easy divorce and cigarette-smok- 
ing are from the dear, old-fashioned women 
who keep them. 

In a French town there is perhaps 
less intimacy of relation between the small 
shop and the community, but there is an 
ample margin of courtesy, which lines the 
inside of the cash drawer so that the francs 
fall noiselessly into their places. In a 
small and badly printed catalogue of this 
Cabinet de Lecture the books listed are 
only a few hundred, and they bear the 
marks of hard reading in spite of the itali- 
cized note on the cover: ‘“ Les «tents sont 
priés de prendre le plus grand soin possi- 
ble des volumes qui leur sont confiés.”” These 
well-worn covers are probably trustworthy 
signs of the direction of French interest in 
fiction, and the list of titles in the cata- 
logues is an interesting comment on the 
progress or retrogression of the novel in 
a country in which the writing of fiction 
has long been a fine art. 

Victor Hugo is represented by twenty- 
seven numbers, and these numbers stand 
for very shabby volumes, although critical 
French people speak of the author of 
“Les Misérables ” with a good deal of 
reservation in these days when the buoy- 
ancy and audacity of the early Romanti- 
cism have long been out of fashion. 
‘Those who read “ Les Misérables” in 
youth will never rid themselves of the 
notion that Hugo was a_ tremendous 
force, whatever he may have been as an 
artist. ‘lhe strain of Teutonic energy and 
of that sense of the vastness and gloom 
of things which may have been bred in 
the northern forest ages ago obscured 
the clarity of his intelligence and blurred 
the lines of his art, so that among his 
rivals of purely Latin temper he stands 
apart. His egotism tells against his per- 
manent popularity, as does Carlyle’s against 
the staying power of “‘ Sartor Resartus.” 
‘The Titans who disturb the world by their 
tremendous energy rarely set their work 
in clear light, after the manner of the 
Olympians ; it is their lot to struggle in 
half-light. Carlyle was a much more 
magisterial figure in his time than Emer- 
son ; but Emerson is likely to outstay him. 
Hugo’s tremendous force gave him a 
great vogue in his day, but he lacked the 
restraint and fine sense of proportion of 
the masters; his house in the Place des 
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Vosges seems like a revolving mirror 
filled with distorted images of himself, so 
intense was his self-consciousness and so 
varied his power of expressing himself 
not only with his pen but with his pencil. 
The moment one begins to make these 
qualifications of Hugo’s art, however, one 
recalls his beautiful lyric gift and makes 
reparation by classing him with the great 
French poets ; though here also his crit- 
ical French friends will not concur without 
reservation. 

Balzac has only twelve numbers in the 
list, while Dumas has eighty! This is not 
surprising when one remembers the solid- 
ity of the work of the author of “ Pére 
Goriot ’—its density, so to speak—and 
the lightness of texture of many of the 
stories of the author of ‘“ The Count of 
Monte Cristo.” Balzac stands so securely 
on a foundation of solid achievement that 
the subsidence of the tide of popular inter- 
est is a small matter so far as his fame 
is concerned. In his case it is fame, 
and not, as in the case of many novel- 
ists, merely reputation. Reputation may 


slowly pass into fame, or, as generally 


happens, it may. quietly evaporate and 
pass into a paragraph in a history of lit- 
erature. The author of “ Pére Goriot,” 
“ Kugénie Grandet,’’ the creator of that 
wonderful record of the French life of 
seventy years ago, the “ Comédie Hu- 
maine,’ sometimes nods; he _ often 
assumed an occult knowledge of the signs 
of character ; he sometimes made investi- 
gation do the work of insight; he was 
at times laboriously uninspired ; but what 
command of the human drama he had, 
what delicate perceptions and gross_in- 
stincts, what power of sentiment, and 
what a sense of the material values ! 
Balzac was a novelist by intention as" 
well as by genius; Dumas was a born 
story-teller whose indifference to the art of 
fiction enabled him to conduct one of the 
most extensive writing syndicates in the 
history of literature. He was a kind of 
literary Briareus, and wrote with a hun- 
dred hands. As great an egotist as Hugo, 
he had also Hugo’s industry. He was 
entirely at ease in the world ; he took his 
pleasures where he found them, and they 
were of all sorts; he was an unblushing 
and unconscious Philistine of the unmoral 
tvpe; he made great sums and spent 
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them lavishly ; he knew all the tricks of 
his ‘trade and practiced them without scru- 
ple; but what a master of the ancient art 
of story-telling he was! Mr. Lang is 
' well within bounds when he calls him 
* Alexander the Great.” ‘He is beyond 
question the foremost spinner of yarns in 
the history of the world. He was never 
for a moment a moralist, as all the great 
novelists have been; he was an artist 
only in his most fortunate moments ; but 
he had a genius for invention, for incident, 
for narrative, for characterization. There 
was something of the magician in him, as 
there was in Paganini; a kind of demoniac 
force—in a word, genius. This involves 
several serious limitations, which Dumas 
would have accepted with entire compla- 
cency ; so long as people read his books 
the critics might hang him ineffigy. Asa 
matter of fact, they read him with avidity 
while they slaughtered him with gusto. 
“The Three Musketeers” is far and 
away the greatest story of adventure 
ever written, and its characterization is 
on a level with its narration. It has the 
brilliancy and rapidity of action of those 
fencing feats which it describes, in which 
the individual rapiers were lost in a whirl 
of steel. If the second half of ‘“ Monte 
Cristo ” had been as closely knit and easily 
sustained as the first half, it would have 
been the eighth wonder of the world ; but 
the rushing stream of invention subsides 
and spreads over dreary wastes of sand as 
it nears the end. In the region of pure 
wit Dumas will always remain one of the 
masters ; his repartee had the flash and 
quickness of d’Artagnan’s rapier, and 
touched the point as surely. Is there a 
more perfect retort on record than his 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Monsieur, how 
do you grow old sogracefully ?”’ ‘“‘Madame, 
I give all my time to it” ? 

Eugtne Sue is represented by seven 
titles, and “‘ The Wandering Jew ”’ is not 
among them; Octave Feuillet, whose 
* Romance of a Poor Young Man” most 
Americans who cared for romance read 
in the days of their youth, is credited with 
eight stories ; while eleven numbers appear 
under the name of George Sand. One is 
glad to note that “ Consuelo” and “ The 
Countess of Rudolstadt,” which were long 
regarded as the classic examples of the 
genius of Madame Dudevant, do not find 
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places in the list, while the more spon- 
taneous and characteristic novels appear 
to hold their own in general interest. 
George Sand seemed terribly demoralizing 
to our grandfathers, and she certainly 
was extremely frank and elemental in 
dealing with the passional side of life. 
But that was before the days of the De- 
cadents, with their loathsome analyses of 
morbid eroticism and their repulsive per- 
versions and distortions of the physical 
instincts. ‘“ Indiana” is not a desirable 
book to put into the hands of the young 
person, but it is innocence and health in 
comparison with some of those modern 
medical text-books in the form of fiction 
which have made sexual insanity familiar 
to the modern world. It is necessary to 
connect houses with sewers, but a good 
deal of recent fiction has connected sewers 
with houses. Lowell’s suggestion that 
the old tavern sign, ‘‘ Entertainment for 
man and beast,” describes this kind of 
writing was a happy one, provided the 
emphasis is laid on the beast. George 
Sand was frank enough in all conscience, 
but her passional ardor was exuberant 
health compared with some of the tales of 
her successors. She had great natural 
gifts—imagination, sentiment, love of 
nature, eloquence. 

Alfred de Musset, whose name is re- 
called whenever George Sand’s is spoken, 
is represented by four titles ; a little body 
of work of exquisite artistic quality in 
which the note of disillusion, of a youth 
striving to assuage the immortal thirst at 
the shallow springs whose approaches 
have always been trodden into mire by 
eager multitudes, is sounded with pa- 
thetic distinctness. There is nothing 
more tragical than a delicate and sensi- 
tive genius driven back on itself—the poet 
turned cynic. But what exquisite skill was 
his, and what a rare hand on the keys of 
speech ! 

To pass from de Musset to Zola, so far 
as art is concerned, is like passing from a 
garden to a forge. Ten novels stand 
below Zola’s name on this list, and they 
include his most characteristic stories : 
*“T’Assommoir,” the most tremendous 
temperance tract ever written; “‘ Nana,” 
a merciless study of' a woman steadily 
sinking into the mire; “La Terre,” a 
picture of pastoral life as different from 
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George Sand’s idyllic sketches of the 
French peasant as Teniers’s tavern scenes 
are from Watteau’s charming vignettes of 
out-of-door elegance and grace. By that 
curious confusion of ideas which prevails 
concerning morality in art, Zola was long 
held up before Americans as the most 
immoral writer of the last generation. 
Zola was, on the contrary, a thorough- 
. going moralist of the sledge-hammer type. 
His sin was not immorality, but intolera- 
ble lack of reserve, the brutal frankness 
which the brutes would use if they could 
discuss their sexual relations. But, so 
far as binding effects to causes, the sin to 
the sinner, disease, misery, and death to 
the seeds which men sow, is concerned, 
Zola was a merciless and unflinching mor- 
alist of the type to whom the hospital and 
the morgue are the open schools where 
the terrible facts of life are relentlessly 
set forth. A man of tremendous indus- 
try, of tireless habits of work, of unflag- 
ging zeal in the search for the facts of 
life as he understood them, Zola would 
have been a great writer if art were to 
be compassed by the strain of the arm and 
the sweat of the brow. But art flies the 
forge, and Zola never, save in rare and 
disconnected moments, exchanged drudg- 
ery for the freedom of creative power. 
His tremendous earnestness and energy 
made him a powerful figure in his day, 
and his influence will long be felt; but 
the evening has already overtaken his 
reputation. 

In lighter mood one reads the nine 
titles with which Cherbuliez is credited; a 
novelist of no great significance, but an 
adroit and skillful workman who could put 
a story together with the art that conceals 
art, and who knew his business to the last 
detail. ‘‘Samuel Brohl et Cie” was a 
capital piece of work, and in another 
novel—* Prosper Randoce,”’ was it not ?— 
there was a study of a certain type of 
Pole as interesting though less vitally 
conceived than some of ‘Tourguenieff’s 
studies of the same eloquent, inflated, 
voluble, and entirely ineffective Russian 
type—men who inflame their own imagi- 
nations and instinctively dramatize them- 
selves. 

Two Frenchwomen one day paid a visit 
to Madame Bernhardt. For an hour the 
actress was quiet, demure, somewhat reti- 
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cent, and altogether charming. As they 
came away the younger said to the older, 
“Could any one have been more simple 
and delightful?” “No,” was the re- 
sponse ; “that was the most beautiful 
piece of acting we ever saw. She is 
not a character; she is a temperament.” 
Pierre Loti, whose titles in the list run up 
to the goodly number of seventeen, is 
of temperament all compact; but it is 
temperament expressed in atmosphere. 
His view of life is the surface view ; it is 
an impression, not a conviction. His 
mind is a sensitive plate which takes the 
color of any climate—of Japan or Iceland 
indifferently. But how skillfully he mixes 
his colors and tones his skies! If he is 
less subtle than Lafcadio Hearn, he has 
a kindred delicacy of description. His 
“ Pécheur d’Islande” is a wonderful 
piece of illusion; there is so little action 
and so much sea and sky in it. 

Edmond About must content himself 
with four titles, among them the once 
widely read “* Nose of a Notary ;” but 
the “‘ King of the Mountains ” and “ The 
Man with the Broken Ear,” written in 
a style full of consideration for begin- 
ners in French, do not appear. The 
author of “The Nabob” holds his own, 
and one finds all his most characteristic 
stories except that collection of almost in- 
imitable sketches “ Letters from My Mill,” 
the flower of his fine sensibility, of his 
quick fancy, of his sensitive artistic nature. 
No figure in the French literature of the 
last half-century is more fascinating than 
Daudet’s, nor has the artistic temperament 
made any more naive and winning con- 
fession than that which lies written in 
his books. ‘The story of his coming to 
Paris, of the vicissitudes of his early days, 
and of his final success is one of the fairy 
tales of modern life. What he lacked in 
fiber and force he made up in charm, in 
humor, in his sensitive reading of the 
Parisian life of his time. No historian of 
the Third Empire will leave ‘‘ Numa 
Roumestan ” (which many people believe 
contains a portrait of Gambetta), “‘ The 
Nabob,” “ Kings in Exile,” and “ Sappho” 
unread. “Jack” is full of hints of Dick- 


ens, and “ L’Immortel ” was a mistake ; 
but “ Tartarin” is one of the enduring 
achievements of French humor. 

Guy de Maupassant contributes eleven 
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numbers to the list; an “artist trained. by. 


the example of Flaubert, -that tireless 
searcher for the one,.word . predestined 
from the beginning to fit into a place 
which no other word could take, the mas- 
ter of the short story. In all fiction there 
is no. pathos deeper than, that which Mau- 
passant puts into “ The Necklace.’” and 
* A Piece of String ;’’ in the whole range 
of biography there is no waste_of talent 
more tragic than that of this exquisitely 
gifted nature shattered by insanity.’ 
Among living writers the brilliant and 
eloquent Rostand finds ample recognition. 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” which not only 
stirred Paris to unwonted enthusiasm, 
but thrilled southern France, remains 
his most striking play; but ‘ Chante- 
cler’’ surpasses it in audacity. Who but 
Rostand would have dared dramatize a 
barnyard, and who but Rostand could 
hold a modern audience through four acts 
performed by cocks, hens, blackbirds, 
dogs, owls, rabbits, and other creatures of 
fur and feathers ?—and yet the theater 
at the Porte St. Martin has seen more than 
two hundred performances of a_ play 


about which people have not yet made up 


their minds. It is surely a very uncom- 
mon drama which holds judgment sus- 
pended so long.. It is, in fact,-so incredible 
that nobody but Rostand could make you 
believe it, and so impossible that nobody 
but Rostand could force Paris to accept 
it. It is always on the verge of absurd- 
ity and always trembles on the edge 
of the ridiculous, but nobody laughs! It 
is brilliant, witty, eloquent. It may not 
be a work of art; it is certainly a marvel- 
ous feat of audacity and genius. 

Anatole France, that keen observer of 
the reaction from idealism and faith in 
France, is credited with eleven titles ; and 
Paul Bourget, who has become more and 
more a moralist as his study of life has 
borne the fruit of conviction, with twelve 
titles. France is an adroit and accom- 
plished novelist who has had a long train- 
ing in his craft but lacks depth of feeling, 
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the intuition of sympathy, the vitality of 
moral insight. Bourget grows more seri- 
ous but lacks spontaneity, and produces 
the impression of close work rather than 
of natural force and power. ‘The point 
of view of France is made clear in 
** Cosmopolis,” a painful’ and: repellent 
story; that of Bourget in “*Un Di- 
vorce,” a study of relaxing views of mar- 
riage and of the divergence of position 
between the old order and the new. ° In 
a different way this is the theme of René 
Bazin, whose novels are rapidly ‘gaining 
readers among Americans, and ‘are well 
worth the attention of those who care for 
sane fiction written with sincere feeling 
and pervaded by the quiet charm of the 
French landscape. The author of that 
pathetic tale of a little group of ‘nuns 
scattered by the recent law, “ L’Isolée,”’ 
and of “ La Terre qui Meurt,” in which 
the inevitable conflict between the old 
and the. new is dramatically presented, 
has the reverence and tenderness of the 
man who knows life on its higher levels. 

There are, of course, the vety popular 
writers like “ Gyp,’’ who bravely’ bears 
off twenty-seven titles unabashed in the 
most distinguished company; and there 
are many names which are unknown to 
Americans outside the small circle of 
those who keep in touch with the minor 
French novelists. The humor of the 
collection is furnished by lists of “ Tra- 
ductions Anglaises ” and a “ Catalogue of 
English Romances” at the end of the 
little book. What would Mr. Aldrich 
think of “Le Crime de _ Stilwatre’’? 
Dickens might be puzzled for a moment 
by ‘* Le Magasin d’Antiquités.”” ‘“ Martin 
Chuzzelewit ’”’ would pray to be delivered 
from foreign proof-reading, and Scott 
would shrink from ‘“‘ Warverley.” A title 
near the beginning of the list of “ English 
Romances,”’ “‘ Random Shots,” suggests 
the principle on which that extraordinary 
selection was made. The Catalogue is, 
in a way, one of the interesting books in 
the Librairie Centrale. 











POPULAR GOVERNMENT IN 


OREGON’ 


BY JONATHAN BOURNE, JR. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM OREGON 


| NREST exists throughout the civ- 

ilized world. People are specu- 

lating as to the causes. Daily 
uncertainty grows stronger as to future 
events. In my opinion, the basic cause 
is that people have lost confidence in 
many of their public servants and bitterly 
resent attempted dictatorship by would-be 
political bosses and representatives of 


special interests who desire to direct- 


public servants and legislation for their 
own selfish interests rather than assist 
in the enactment of laws guaranteeing 
justice to all and special privileges to 
none. 

Time was when a few self-constituted 
leaders in Oregon politics arrogated to 
themselves the prerogatives of govern- 
mient and made their assumption effective 
through illicit combinations and the use of 
money in any and every quarter where 
necessary to their purposes of control— 
that is,“ they commercialized conven- 
‘< tions, legislatures, and the administrative 
branches of the city, county, and State 
(government. It was not a condition pecu- 
liar to Oregon. It obtained, and I believe 
still obtains.in a more or less flagrant de- 
gree, in every State in the Union ; and it 
had its boldest, most unscrupulous execu- 
tive genius in Boss Tweed, who, recog- 
nizing the opportunity of the crook in 
government by party through convention 
nominations, declared he did not care who 
elected the candidates so long as he had 
the power to nominate the ticket. 

Revolting against these conditions, the 
State which I have the honor, in part, to 
represent, has evolved the best known 
system of popular government. Oregon 
in 1891 adopted the Australian ballot, 
which insures secrecy, prevents intimida- 
tion, and reduces the opportunity for 
bribery. This, of course, is a prerequisite 
to any form of popular government. 

Supplementing the Australian ballot 
law, Oregon enacted in 1899 a registra- 


1 This article is in_large part the substance of a 
speech delivered by Senator Bourne in the United 
States Senate, May 5, 1910. 


tion law applying to general elections, and 
enlarged its scope in 1904 in the law 
creating a direct primary. This law re- 
quires registration prior to voting in either 
the general or the primary election, and 
provides that before voting in a party: 
primary the voter must, under oath, regis- 
ter his party affiliation. Registration 
begins five months prior to the general 
election: Registration books are closed 
ten days prior to the primary election and 
opened again four days after the primary, 
and then kept open until about twenty 
days before the general election. A voter 


‘may register either by appearing at the 


office of the county clerk or by signing 
registration blanks before a notary public 
or justice of the peace. Upon the regis- 
tration books are entered the full name of 
the voter, his registration number, date of 
registration, his occupation, age, nativity, 
date and place of naturalization, if any, 
and his place of residence. In order to 
guard against fraud, it is required that the 
voter shall give his street and number, 
and if he is not the head of the house he 
occupies, he must show that fact and give 
the number of the room he occupies and 
upon what floor of the building it is located. 
He must also sign the register, if he can 
write. If he is unable to write his name, 
the reason must be given. _If his inability 
is due to a physical defect, the nature of 
the infirmity must be noted. If it is due 
to illiteracy, a physical description of the 
man must be noted in the register. 

Any registered voter may be challenged 
and every non-registered voter is consid- 
ered challenged. An unregistered person 
qualified as an elector may be permitted 
to vote upon signing an affidavit setting 
forth all the facts required in registration, 
and also securing the affidavits of six 
owners of real property to the effect that 
they personally know him and his resi- 
dence and believe all his statements to be 
true. 

Thus the greatest boon of American 
citizenship, namely, the right to participate 
in government, is protected, and dead 
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men, repeaters, and non-residents can no 
longer be voted in Oregon. 


Oregon’s next step in popular govern- 
ment was the adoption of the initiative 
and referendum amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which amendment was adopted 
in June, 1902, by a vote of 62,024 to 
5,668. It provides that legislative author- 
ity shall be vested in a Legislative Assem- 
bly, but that the people reserve to them- 
selves the power to propose laws and 
amendments to the Constitution and to 
enact or reject the same at the polls inde- 
pendent of the Legislative Assembly, and 
also reserve power to approve or reject at 
the polls any act of the Legislature. An 
initiative petition must be signed by eight 
per cent of the legal voters, as shown by 
the vote for Supreme Judge at the last 
preceding general election, and filed with 
the Secretary of State not less than four 
months before the election. A referen- 


dum petition need be signed by only five 
per cent of the voters and filed with the 
Secretary of State within ninety days after 
final adjournment of the Legislature which 


passed the bill on which the referendum is 
demanded. The Legislature may itself 
refer to the people any act passed by it. 
The veto power of the Governor does not 
extend to any measure referred to the 
people. 

In addition to the publicity incident to 
the circulation of the petitions, the law 
provides that the Secretary of State shall, 
at the expense of the State, mail to every 
registered voter in the State a printed 
pamphlet containing a true copy of the 
title and text of each measure to be sub- 
mitted to the people, and the proponents 
and opponents of the law have the right 
to insert in said pamphlet, at the actual 
cost to themselves of paper and printing 
only, such arguments as they see fit to 
make. ‘These pamphlets must be mailed 
not later than fifty-five days before a gen- 
eral election and twenty days before a 
special election. 

The initiative develops the electorate, 
placing directly upen them the responsi- 
bility for legislation enacted under its 
provision; the referendum elevates the 
Legislature because of the possibility of 
its use in case of undesirable legislation. 
Brains, ideas, and argument, rather than 
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money, intimidation, and log-rolling,. gov- 
ern the standards of legislation. 

Since that amendment was adopted 
the people of Oregon have voted upon 
twenty-three measures submitted to them 
under the initiative, five submitted under 
the referendum, and four referred to the 
people by the Legislature. Nineteen 
measures were submitted at one election. 
That the people acted intelligently is evi- 
dent from the fact that in no instance has 
there been general dissatisfaction with the 
result of the vote. The measures sub- 
mitted presented almost every phase of 
legislation, and some of them were bills 
of considerable length. 

Results attained under direct legislation 
in Oregon compare so favorably with the 
work of a legislative assembly that an 
effort to repeal the initiative and referen- 
dum would be overwhelmingly defeated. 
No effort has ever been attempted. 

It has been asserted that the people 
will not study a large number of meas- 
ures, but will vote in the affirmative, 
regardless of the merits of measures sub- 
mitted. Experience in Oregon has dis- 
proved this, for the results show that the 
people have exercised discriminating judg- 
ment. They have enacted laws and have 
adopted Constitutional amendments in 
which they believed and have defeated 
those of which they did not approve. 

I will give two concrete illustrations : 

Under the initiative in 1904 a local 
option liquor law was adopted by a vote 
of 43,316 to 40,194. Two years later 
the opponents of the local option law pro- 
posed an amendment in their interest, 
and this was defeated by a vote of 35,297 
to 45,144. It will be noticed that in the 
first instance the issue was affirmatively 
presented and in the second instance 
negatively, with a view to befogging the 
people, but the popular expression was 
the same in both. 

For many years city charters in Oregon 
had been made the trading stock of po- 
litical factions in the Legislature. The 
dominant faction amended city charters as 
a reward to political allies. Traffic in local 
legislation even went so far that it some- 
times served as a consideration in election 
of United States Senators. But, in 1906, 
having tired of this disregard of the inter- 
est of good municipal government, the 
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people, aeting under the initiative, adopted 
a Constitutional amendment which took 
away from the Legislature the power to 
enact or amend a city charter and vested 
that power in the people of the munici- 
palities, thus establishing home rule. The 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 
52,567 to 19,852. 

In Oregon, as in many other States, 
there has long been a feeling that certain 
classes of corporations which own very 
little tangible property do not bear their 
proper share of the burden of taxation. 
“Legislatures failed to provide a remedy. 
For the purpose of securing a more equi- 
table distribution of the burden of taxation 
the State Grange, proceeding under the 
initiative, proposed a law levying a gross 
earnings tax of 3 per cent on sleeping 
car, refrigerator car, and oil car compa- 
. nies, which measure was adopted by a vote 
of 69,635 to 6,441. The Grange also pro- 
posed a similar law levying a gross earn- 
ings tax of 3 per cent on express and 2 
per cent on telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, and..it was adopted by a vote of 
70,872 to 6,360. Each of these gross 
earnings tax laws applied only to intra- 
State business. That the people can 
and will study measures and vote with dis- 
crimination is shown by the: record upon 
two appropriation bills passed by the Legis- 
lature of 1907... One of these bills pro- 
posed to increase the annual fixed appro- 
priation for the State University from 
$47,500 to $125,000. The other bill 
appropriated $100,000 for construction of 
armories for the National Guard. The 
referendum was demanded upon both 
measures, and both were submitted to a 
vote of the people at the general election 
in 1908. ‘here was full and fair discus- 
sion through the press, at public meetings, 
and at sessions of the Grange. The bill 
increasing the appropriation for the Uni- 
versity was approved by the people by a 
vote of 443115 to 40,535. The armory 
appropriation bill was defeated by a vote 
of 33,507 to 54,848. 

Anticipating the objection that direct 
legislation is expensive to the State, I will 
say that the submission of a total of thirty- 
two measures at three different elections 
in Oregon has cost the State $25,000, 
or an average of about $781 for each 
measure. I have no hesitancy in saying 
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that the people of Oregon feel satisfied 
that they have received full value for the 
$25,000 they have spent for the submis- 
sion of measures under the initiative and 
referendum. 

The people are not only intelligent, but 
fair and honest. When the initiative and 
referendum was under consideration, it 
was freely predicted by enemies of popu- 
lar government that the power would be 


»abused, and that capitalists would not 


invest their money in a State where 


‘property would be subject’ to attacks of 
\ see passion and temporary whims. 


xperience has exploded this argument. 
There has been no hasty or ill-advised 
lesan The people act calmly and 
deliberately and with that spirit of fair- 
ness which always characterizes a body of 
men who earn their living .and acquire 
their property by legitimate means. \ 


Cor- 
and 
blackmailed by the people, as they often 
have been by legislators. 
font 

The next step after the adoption Of the 
initiative and referendum was the adop- 
tion, in 1904, by a vote of 56,205 to 
16,354, of a direct primary law which is 
designed to supersede the old and unsatis- 
factory convention system. - The Oregon 
direct primary law provides for a primary 
election to be held forty-five days prior to 
the general election at the usual polling- 
places and with the usual three election 
judges and three clerks in charge, ap- 
pointed by the county courts. Not more 
than two judges or clerks can be members 
of the same political party. Two sets of 
ballots are provided, one for the Demo- 
cratic party and one for the Republican 
party. Any party polling twenty-five per 
cent of the vote at the previous election 
is brought under the provisions of-‘the 
direct primary law, but thus far only the 
Democratic and Republican parties’ are 
affected by it. 

Any legal voter may become a candi- 
date in the primaries for nomination for 
any office by filing a petition signed by a 
certain per cent of the voters of his party. 
If the nomination is for a municipal or 
county office, the petition must include 
registered electors residing in at least one- 
fifth of the voting precincts of the county, 
municipality, or district. - If it be a State 








or district office and the district comprises 
more than one county, the petition must 
include electors residing in each of at 
least one-eighth of the precincts in at 
least two counties in the district. If it 
be an office to be voted for in the State 
at large, the petition must include electors 
residing in each of at least one-tenth of 
the precincts in each of at least seven 
counties of the State. If it be an office 
to be voted for in a Congressional district, 
the petition must include electors residing 
in at least one-tenth of the precincts in 
each of at least one-fourth of the counties 
in the district. The number of signers 
required is at least two per cent of the 
party vote in the electoral district, but not 
more than 1,000 signers are required for 
a State or Congressional office nor more 
than 500 in any other case. Petitions 
must be filed for a State or district office 
at least twenty days before the primary 
election, and for county or municipal 
offices fifteen days before the election. 
Names of the candidates are arranged on 
the ballots in alphabetical order. The 
ballot for the Republican party is printed 
on white paper; that for the Democratic 
party on blue paper; and that for any 
other party on yellow paper. The Aus- 
tralian ballot form is used in the prima- 
ries. No elector is qualified to vote at a 
party primary election unless he has regis- 
tered and designated, under oath, his 
party affiliation, except that he may regis- 
ter at the polls on election day by filing 
an affidavit, verified by six freeholders of 
his precinct certifying to his legal qualifi- 
cations, in which affidavit he must also 
designate his party affiliation. 

No voter is required to designate his 
party affiliation in order to vote at the 
general election, but registration of party 
affiliation is a prerequisite to participation 


in a party primary. ‘This requirement; 


prevents the participation of members of 
one party in the primaries of another 
party. ‘The right of each party to choose 
its own candidates is thus protected, and 
an evil all too common where restrictive 
party primary laws are not in force is 
avoided. 

Our direct primary law further provides 
that the candidate in his petition shall, 
among. other things, agree to “ accept 
the nomination and will not withdraw ;’’ 
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and, if elected, “ will qualify as an officer,” 
implying, of course, that he will also 
serve. Each candidate is entitled to have 
placed in his petition a statement in not 
to exceed one hundred words, and on the 
ballot, after his name, a legend in not to 
exceed twelve words, setting forth any 
measures or principles he especially advo- 
cates. 

In the case of a legislator’s nomination, 
the candidate may, in addition to his 
statement, not exceeding one hundred 
words specifying measures and principles 
he advocates, also subscribe to one of two 
statements, but if he does not so subscribe 
he shall not on that account be debarred 
from the ballot. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that three courses are open to him. 
He may subscribe to Statement No. 1, as 
follows : 


I further state to the people of Oregon, as 
well as to the people of my legislative dis- 
trict, that during my term of office I shall 
always vote for that candidate for United 
States Senator in Congress who has received 
the highest number of the people’s votes for 
that position at the general election next 
ones the election of a Senator in Con- 
gress without regard to my individual pref- 
erence. 


Or he may subscribe to Statement No. 
2, as follows: 


During my term of office I shall consider 
the vote of the people for United States 
Senator in Congress as noting more than a 
recommendation which I shall be at liberty 
to wholly disregard if the reason for doing 
so seems to me to be sufficient. 


Or he may be perfectly silent on the 
election of United States Senator. It is 
entirely optional with the candidate. 

-¥he law further provides that United 
States Senators may be nominated by 


‘ their respective parties in the party prima- 


ries, and the candidate receiving the great- 
est number of votes thereby becomes the 
party nominee. Then, in the general 
election the party nominees are voted for 


, by the people, and the individual receiv- 


ing the greatest number of votes in the 


‘general election thereby becomes the 


‘people’s choice for United States Senator. 

Notwithstanding that our primary elec- 
tion law embodying these statements, 
particularly Statement No. 1, was passed 
by a popular vote of approximately 
56,000 for to 16,000 against, the oppo- 
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nents of the law charged that.the people 
did not know what they were doing when 
they: voted for it. .Therefore the advo- 
cates of the election of ‘Senators by the 
people and of the enforcement of State- 
ment: No. 1 submitted to the - people 
under the initiative in 1908 the following 
bill : 

Be it enacted by the people of the State of 
Oregon : 

Section 1. That we, the people of the 
State of Oregon, hereby instruct our Rep- 
resentatives and Senators inour Legislative 
Assembly, as such officers, to vote for and 
elect the candidates for United States Sen- 
ators from this State who receive. the high- 
est number of votes at our general elections. 


Although there was no organized cam- 
paign made forthe adoption of this bill 
other than the argument accompanying 
its submission, while the opponents of 
the. primary law assailed it vehemently, 
the basic principle of Statement No. 1 
and the election of United States Sena- 
tors by the people were again indorsed by 
the passage of the bill by a popular vote 
of 69,668 for it to 21,162 against it, or 
by nearly three and one-half to one. 


I may here give a concrete illustration 
of this law’s operation. Both my col- 
league, Senator Chamberlain, and myself 
were selected by the people and elected by 
the Legislature under the provision of this 
Act. Opponents of popular government, 
and especially of the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people, have bitterly assailed Statement 
No. 1 of our law because a Legislature 
overwhelmingly Republican elected my 
colleague, who was a candidate selected 
by the Democratic party and nominated 
by the whole electorate of the State as the 
people’s choice of our State for United 
States Senator. Upon reflection I think 
every intelligent man who is honest with 
himself must concede that this fact, instead 
of being the basis of a criticism, is the 
highest kind of evidence as to the efficacy 
of the law, and every advocate of the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by a pop- 
ular vote must realize that Oregon has 
evolved a plan, through its Statement No. 
1, provision of its primary law, wherein, 
in effect, the people enjoy the privilege of 
selecting their United States Senators, 
and, through the crystallization of public 
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opinion, the legislative ratification of their 
action. as 

The Oregon Legislature consists of 
ninety members, thirty in the Senate and 
sixty in the House, forty-six making the 
necessary majority.on full attendance for 
the election of United States Senator. 
Fifty-one members out of. ninety of -the 
Legislature which elected my colleague, 
Senator Chamberlain, were subscribers to 
Statement No. 1, making on joint. ballot 
a majority of six out of a total of ninety 
members. All of these fifty-one members 
subscribed to Statement No. 1 pledge vol- 
untarily, and it was so subscribed to by 
them from a personal belief in the desir- 
ability of the popular election of United 
States. Senators and for the purpose of 
securing. for themselves from the electo- 
rate preferment in the election to the office 
sought ; the consideration in exchange for 
such preferment was to be by them, as 
the legally constituted representatives of 
the electorate in their behalf, the perfunc- 
tory confirmation of the people’s selection 
of United States Senator as that choice 
might be ascertained under the provisions 
of the same law by which the legislators 
themselves secured nomination to office. 

To further illuminate the situation, I 
will state that in the primaries held in 
April, 1908, H. M. Cake received the 
Republican nomination for United States 
Senator, and my colleague, Senator Cham- 
berlain, then Governor of the State, re- 
ceived the Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator. At the general 
election in. June Senator Chamberlain 
defeated Mr. Cake, notwithstanding the 
State was overwhelmingly Republican, 
thereby developing from the Democratic 
candidate into the people’s -choice for 
United States Senator. The normal 
Republican majority in Oregon, I think, 
is from 15,000 to 20,000. With ‘full 
recognition. of Governor .Chamberlain’s 
ability and fitness for the office, the fact 
that for nearly six years he made the best 
Governor Oregon ever had, and consider- 
ing that undoubtedly he is the most pop- 
ular man in our State, I deem it but just 
to the law, and a proper answer to the 
criticism of enemies of the law that it 
destroys party lines and integrity, to state 
that, in my opinion, Senator Chamberlain 
received the votes of several thousand 
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Republican enemies of the-law; who be- 
lieved that in selecting Governor Cham- 
berlain, a Democrat, they would prevent 
a Republican Legislature from ratifying 
the people’s selection, obeying the people’s 
instructions, and electing as United States 
Senator the individual, regardless of party, 
that the people might select for that office. 
Thus they hoped to make the primary 
law and Statement No. 1 odious, and 
sought to create what they thought would 
be an impossible condition by forcing 
upon a Republican Legislature for confir- 
‘ mation the popularly designated Demo- 
cratic candidate for the United States 
Senate. They failed to realize that, greater 
than party, and infinitely greater than any 
individual, the people’s choice becomes a 
representative of the principle and of the 
law ; that the intelligence and integrity of 
the whole electorate of the State, as well 
as the integrity and loyalty of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, were at stake, and 
from any honorable view-point not only 
would the mere intimation of the possibil- 
ity of the Legislature, or any member of 
the Legislature, failing conscientiously to 
fulfill his pledge or loyally to obey the in- 
struction of the people be an insult to the 
individual members of the Legislature, but 
it would also be an insult to the intelli- 
gence, independence, and patriotism of the 
Oregon electorate to intimate that they 
would permit such action to go unnoticed 
or without holding the culprit to a rigid 
responsibility for his treason. 

No oath could be more sacred in honor, 
no contract more binding, no mutual con- 
sideration more definite, thanis contained in 
this Statement No. 1 pledge, and no parties 
toa contract could be of more consequence 
to government and society than the elec- 
torate upon the one side and its servants 
upon the other. Under the United States 
Constitution there can be no penalty at- 
tached to the law. The legislator breaking 
his sacred pledge cannot be‘imprisoned or 
fined, hence he is doubly bound by honor to 
redeem his voluntary obligations. Yet there 
were efforts made to dishonor our State 
and our public servants. But, although 
the greatest possible strain was placed 
upon our law, to the credit of the fifty- 
one subscribers of Statement No. 1 in 


that Legislature be it said that every one 
of those subscribers voted in accordance 
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with his solemn obligation. But, not- 
withstanding the people of the State had 
passed under the initiative the bill 1 have 
referred to instructing all the members of 
the Legislature to vote for the people’s 
choice for United States Senator, not a 
single member of the Legislature obeyed 
said instructions except the Statement 
No. 1 subscribers. 

/The returns from a primary election 
are canvassed in the same manner as 
the returns from a general election, and 
the candidate receiving the highest vote 
\for each office is declared the nominee of 
\his party. Candidates of parties other 
than those polling twenty-five per cent of 
the total vote of the State may be nomi- 
nated without participating in the direct 
primary, but by means of petition or 

ass-meeting. “Wo candidate nominated 
otherwise than in the direct primary can 
(we either the word ‘ Republican” or 

Democrat” in any form; that is, the 
nominees of the direct primary are entitled 
to the party designation in the general 
election, and no opposition candidate can 
designate himself as an ‘“ Independent 
Republican” or ‘ Progressive Republi- 
can,” or use any other qualifying term 
which includes the word ‘‘ Republican ”’ or 
‘“* Democrat.’ =“Fhese provisions secure 

the nominees of the direct primary the 
Frcs right to their party designation 

the ballot in the general election. Each 
¢andidate in the direct primary is entitled 
to have placed in his petition for nomina- 
‘tion a statement containing not to exceed 
one hundred words, and on the ballot in 
| the primary and general election a legend 
,of not more than twelve words, specifying 
\any measures or principles he especially 

advocates. 

In my opinion, the direct primary is the 
only practicable method of fully securing to 
the people their right to choose their public 
servants. Wnder the convention system 


wer of selection of candidates to the 

mbers of a convention. To my mind 
this system is most pernicious, because the 
party electorate feels that its responsibility 
ceases with the selection of its convention 
delegates.Hence the responsibility of 
citizenship is weakened and shiftlessness 


/the members of a party delegate their 
po 


“encouraged. As soon as the delegates to 


the convention are chosen, the power of 
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selection of public servants becomes cen- 
tralized in a few, and opportunity is ex- 
tended to individuals and interests who 
wish to use public servants for selfish or 
ulterior purposes. Influences adverse to 
the general welfare are immediately 
brought to bear upon this body of dele- 
gates. Factions are created, combinations 
effected, and party disruption frequently 
results. Often a convention nominates a 
man for public office who, prior to the 
convention, was never seriously considered 
as a probable nominee, 

Let us look at the system in vogue 
in the selection of delegates. In most 
cases where convention nominations are 
made we can trace back to the political 
boss and machine the preparation of a 
slate of delegates. In the selection of the 
individuals composing the slate the polit- 
ical boss has in mind the perpetuation of 
his own power, and selects individuals 
whose interests are identical with his or 
whom he thinks he can direct and control, 
though occasionally, if anticipating a 
struggle, he will select a few men whose 
standing in the community will bring 
strength to the slate he has prepared in 
order to carry out his purposes. Inde- 
pendent men are selected only where it is 
deemed necessary by the political boss to 
deceive the public and secure sufficient 
support from the personal influence of 
those few selections to carry through the 
slate, made up chiefly of his willing tools. 
This system prevails not only in selection 
of delegates to county conventions, but in 
selection of delegates to Congressional, 
State, and National conventions as well. 
The result is inevitable that the delegates 

/ nominate candidates whom the machine 
and political bosses desire, except in rare 
cases where a few independent men are 
able, by presentation of arguments against 
the qualifications of a machine candidate, 
‘to demonstrate to the convention the 
probability of the defeat of the man slated 
‘for the position. 

_ow different in its operation is the 

/direct primary. The man who seeks a 


‘ nomination under the direct primary sys- 
tem must present before the members of 
his party the policies and principles by 
which he will be governed if nominated 
and elected. He must submit to them 
his past record in public and private life. 
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Promises made to political bosses or ma- 
chine managers will: have no »beneficial , 
influence in determining the result, and 
therefore the candidate is not tempted ‘to . 
place himself under obligations to any 
interests adverse to those of the general 
publie~ "The members of a party have it 
within their power to determine which of 
the candidates best represents their ideas 
and wishes. After they have made their 
selections the candidates of opposing 
parties must stand before the people at 
the general election, when a choice will 
be made between them. A public’ serv- 
ant thus chosen owes his election to no 
faction, machine, or boss, but to the 
members of his party and the electorate 
of his State or district. He is account- 
able to them alone for his conduct in 
office, and has, therefore, every incentive 
to render the best possible public service. 

The direct primary encourages the 
people of the country to study public 
questions and to observe and pass judg- 
ment upon the acts of their public offi- 
cials. This in itself tends very strongly 
to the building up of a better citizenship. 
Honest selections mean honest govern- 
ment and better public servants. Public 
servants who lack confidence in the intel- 
ligence or honesty of the people will find 
their feelings reciprocated. 
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party. In my opinion, they protect and 
ement parties. Party success depends, 
under primary laws, upon the ideas and 
principles advocated and the nominations 
made by the parties in their primaries. 
If a majority party fails to make proper 
nominations, or if the minority party has 
better material in its electorate, then a 
minority party would rapidly develop into 
a majority party, and rightly so. Under 
a direct primary law no individual can 
acquire a large personal following or build 
up a personal organization, except such a 
following as would support the individual 
on account of the principles advocated by 
him or the demonstration made by him 
as a public servant. But no man would 
be able to transfer such a following for or 
against another. individual, though he 
might influence thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of voters to support. his ideas, 
constructive suggestions, or proposed 


(ars. claim that primary laws destroy 
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solution of pending problems. 
not destroy party, but 
strengthens it. 

For years the desirability of popular 
selection of candidates for President and 
Vice-President has grown upon my mind. 
By the adoption of such a plan, Presidents 
would be relieved of pre-nomination or 
pre-election obligations, except the obliga- 
tion of good service to all the people. 
Thus accountability to the people alone 
would be established and aspirants for the 
Presidency would be free from the neces- 
sity of consulting the wishes of men who 
make and manipulate conventions. ‘To 
render good public service would be the 
sole desire, for re-election would depend 
upon demonstration of capability and _fit- 
ness for office. Because of this convic- 
tion I have arranged to submit, under the 
initiative, to the people of Oregon at the 
next general election a bill further enlarg- 
ing the scope of our present primary law. 
It provides for the direct primary election 
of delegates to National conventions, 
selections of Presidential electors, and 
gives the opportunity to the elector in his 
party primary to express his preference 
for President and Vice-President. The 
declaration by each State of its choice 
for President would be in no sense a 
wider departure from the Constitution 
than was the transformation of the elec- 
toral college into a mere registering or 
recording board, yet no one now thinks 
‘such change in any wise revolutionary. 


This does 
elevates and 


The next step in popular government 
in Oregon after the adoption of the direct 
primary law was the adoption of a Corrupt 
Practices Act, which the Legislature had 
refused to enact, but which the people of 
the State adopted under the initiative. 
The Corrupt Practices Act was adopted 
under the initiative in 1908 by a popular 
vote. of 54,042 to 31.301. It provides 
that no candidate for office shall expend 
in his campaign for nomination more than 
fifteen per cent of one year’s compensa- 
tion of the office for which he is a candi- 
date, provided that no candidate shall be 
restricted to less than $100. The Act 
provides, however, for the publication of 
a pamphlet by the Secretary of State for 
the information of voters, in which pam- 
phlet a candidate in the primary campaign 
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may have published a statement setting 
forth his qualifications, the principles and 
policies he advocates and favors, or any 
other matter he may wish to submit in 
support of his candidacy. Each candidate 
must pay for at least one page, the amount 
to be paid varying from-$100 for the high- 
est office to $10 for the minor offices. 
Every candidate may secure the use of 
additional pages at $100 per page, not 
exceeding three additional pages. Any 
person may use space in this pamphlet in 
opposition to any candidate, the matter 
submitted by him being first served upon 
the candidate and the space being paid 
for the same as in the case of candidates. 
The matter submitted in opposition to 
candidates must be signed by the author, 
who is subject to the general laws regard- 
ing slander and libel. Information regard- 
ing State and Congressional candidates is 
printed in a pamphlet issued by the Sec- 
retary of State, one copy being mailed 
to each registered voter in the State. 
Pamphlets regarding county candidates are 
issued by the County Clerk and mailed to 
each voter in the county. These pam- 
phlets must be mailed at least eight days 
before the primary election. ‘The amount 
of money paid for space in the public 
pamphlet of information is not considered 
in determining the amount each candidate 
has expended in his campaign ; that is, he 
is entitled to expend in his primary cam- 
paign fifteen per cent of one year’s com- 
pensation in addition to what he pays for 
space in the public pamphlet. Prior to 
the general election the Executive Com- 
mittee or managing officers of any political 
party or organization may file with the 
Secretary of State portrait cuts of its 
candidates and typewritten statements and 
arguments for the success of its principles 
and the election of its candidates and 
opposing or attacking the principles and 
candidates of allother parties. ‘This same 
privilege applies to independent candi- 
dates. These statements and*arguments 
are printed in a pamphlet and mailed to 
the registered voters of the State not later 
than the tenth day before the general 
election. 

While the Corrupt Practices Act limits 
the candidate to the expenditure of fifteen 
per cent of one year’s salary in his primary 
campaign and ten per cent of a year’s 
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salary in the general campaign, in addition 
to what he pays for space in the publicity 
pamphlet, yet the law does not prohibit 
any legitimate use of money within this 
limitation. The Act makes it possible for 
@ man of moderate means to be a candi- 
date upon .an equality with a man of 
“wealth. The law expressly provides that 
none of its provisions shall be construed 
as relating to the rendering of services by 
speakers, writers, publishers, or others 
for which no compensation is asked or 
given; nor to prohibit expenditure by 
committees of political parties or organiza- 
tions for public speakers, music, halls, 
lights, literature, advertising, office rent, 
printing, postage, clerk hire, challengers 
or watchers at the polls, traveling expenses, 
telegraphing or telephoning, or the making 
of poll lists. ‘The successful nominee in 
the primary may spend in his general 
campaign ten per cent of one-year’s salary, 
this expenditure, in the case of a candi- 
date for Governor, being $500. In addi- 
tion to this ten per cent of a year’s salary 
he may -contribute toward the payment 
for his party’s statement in the publicity 
pamphlet to be mailed by the Secretary of 
State to every registered voter. In the 
publicity pamphlet for the general cam- 
paign each party may use not to exceed 
24 pages, at $50 per page, making the 
total cost to the party committee $1,200, 
or about $100 for each candidate.’ 

The candidate is therefore limited to an 
expenditure of $600 in his general cam- 
paign, only $100 of which is necessary in 
order to enable him to reach every regis- 
tered voter. He could reach every regis- 
tered voter in his party in the primary cam- 
paign for $400. Under no other system 
could a candidate reach all the voters in 
two campaigns at a total cost of $500. 
The Oregon Corrupt Practices Act encour- 
ages and aids publicity, but prohibits the 
excessive or improper use of money or 
other agencies for the subversion of clean 
elections. 

There is no interference with such legit- 
imate acts as tend to secure full publicity 
and free expression of opinion. Personal 
and political liberty is in no way infringed 
upon, the only purpose being to prohibit 
the excessive use of money, promises of 
appointment, or deception or fraud. The 
Corrupt Practices Act requires that every 
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candidate shall file an itemized statement 
of his campaign expenditures within fifteen 
days after the primary election, including 
in such statement not only all amounts 
expended, but all debts incurred or unful- 
filled promises made. Every . political 
committee must have a treasurer, and 
cause him to keep a detailed account of 
its receipts, payments, and liabilities. Any 
committee or agent or representative of a 
candidate must file an itemized statement 
of receipts and expenditures within ten 
days after the election. The books of 
account of any treasurer of any political 
party, committee, or organization during 
an election campaign shall be open at all 
reasonable office hours to the inspection 
of the treasurer and chairman of any op- 
posing political party or organization for 
the same electoral district. Failure to file 
statements as required by law is punish- 
able by fine. The candidate violating any 
section of the Corrupt Practices Act for- 
feits his right to the office. Any other 
person violating any section of this Act is 
punished by imprisonment of not more 
than one year in the county jail, or a fine 
of not more than $5,000, or both. The can- 
didate is also subject to the same penalties. 


4 The final step in the establishment of 
popular government in Oregon was the 
adoption of the recall amendment to the 
Constitution, which was adopted in 1908 
by a vote of 58,381 to 31,002. Under 
this amendment any public officer may be ~ 
recalled by the filing of a petition signed 
by twenty-five per cent of the number of 
electors who voted in his district in the 
preceding election. The petition must 
set forth the reasons for the recall, and if 
the officer does not resign’ within five days 
after the petition is filed a special election 
must be ordered to be held within twenty 
days to determine whether the people 
will recall such officer. On the ballot at 
such election the reasons for demanding 
the recall of said officer may be set forth 
in not more than 200 words. His justifi- 
cation of his course in office may be set 
forth in a like number of words. He 
retains his office until the results of the 
special election have been officially de- 
clared. No petition can be circulated 
against any officer until he has held office 
six months, except that in the case of a 
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member of the State Legislature it .may. 
be ‘filed ; at any time after five days from 
the ‘beginning of the first session after his 
election. At the special election the can- 
didate ‘receiving the highest number of 
votes ’ is declared elected. The special 
election is held at public expense, but a 
second recall petition cannot be filed 
against an officer unless the petitioners 
first pay the entire expense of the first 
recall election. 


I assert again that Oregon has evolved 
the best system of popular government 
that exists in the world to-day. 


The Australian ballot assures the hon- 


esty of elections. 


The registration law guards the integ- 


rity of the privilege of American citizen- 
ship—participation in government. 

The direct primary absolutely insures 
popular selection of all candidates, and 
establishes the responsibility of the public 
servant to the electorate and not to any 
political boss or special interest. 

The initiative and referendum is the 
keystone of the arch of popular govern- 
ment, for by means of this the people 
may accomplish such other reforms as 
they desire. The initiative develops the 
electorate because it encourages study of 
principles and policies of government, 
and affords the originator of new ideas in 
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government an. opportunity to secure 
popular judgment upon his measures if 
eight per cent of the voters of his State 
deem the same worthy of submission to 
popular vote. The referendum prevents 
misuse of the power temporarily central- 
ized in the Legislature. 

The Corrupt Practices Act is necessary, E 
as a complement to the initiative and _ref-. 
erendum and the direct primary, for 
without the Corrupt Practices Act these 
other features of popular government 
could be abused. 

The recall, to my mind, is rather an 
admonitory or precautionary measure, the 
existence of which will prevent the neces- 
sity for its use. 

Plainly stated, the aim aid purpose of 
the laws is to destroy the irresponsible 
political machine and to put all elective 
offices in the State in direct touch with 
the people as the real source of authority ; 
in short, to give direct and full force to 
the ballot of every individual elector in 
Oregon and to eliminate dominance of 
corporate and corrupt influences in the 
administration of public affairs. The 
Oregon laws mark the course that must 
be pursued before the wrongful use of 
corporate power can be dethroned, the 
people restored to power, and lasting 
reform secured. They insure absolute 
government.by the people. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


It is said that fame consists in having a 
caricature of yourself in “ Punch.” If this 
is as true in America as in London, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s title to fame is assured. We 
doubt whether any American of modern 
times has enjoyed (or suffered—the reader 
may take his choice) as many caricatures as 
Mr. Roosevelt. They began with his en- 
trance into political life as a member of the 
New York Assembly in 1882, and have con- 
tinued in increasing number and variety up 
to date. Dr. Albert Shaw, the editor of the 
“ Review of Reviews,” has gathered six 
hundred and thirty contemporary cartoons 
and many other pictures in “ A Cartoon 
History of Mr. Roosevelt’s Career,” accom- 
panying them with historical letterpress. 
The whole makes an entertaining book to 
look over.- Butitis something more. Itisa 
true biography written and illustrated from a 
novel point of view ; and the time will come 


when it will have distinct and unique value 
as a volume illustrating one characteristic 
phase of ‘American life. In this respect it 
may well serve as a supplement to James 
Parton’s interesting volume on “ Caricature 
and Other Comic Art.” (Review of Reviews 
Company, New York. $5.) 


Several years ago Mr. Charles S. Olcott 
spent an entire summer in England gather- 
ing information concerning the characters 
and taking photographs of the actual scenes 
made famous in Cocas Eliot’s novels. .He 
had already made this author and her people 
a matter of thorough study, and through the 
courtesy of English friends had unusual 
opportunities for ascertaining the truth of 
the statement that George Eliot had drawn 
— of her characters from real life. The 
results of his study and investigations have 


now been put into book form, under the title 
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“George Eliot: Scenes and People in Her 
Novels.” In the majority of cases these 
people are identified with men and women 
who actually lived, proving, as Mr. Olcott 
points out, what a marvelous memory George 
Eliot possessed: after the passing of many 
years she was able to set down, exact in 
every detail, conversations and incidents 
which came to her knowledge in girlhood. 
The chapter on “ Romola” is especially in- 
teresting, with its list of names well known 
in Florentine history, the prototypes’ of 
many of the characters. We gain from this 
chapter some idea of the extraordinary task 
accomplished by the author in the writing 
of this historical novel. The illustrations 
are charming. They do not destroy, as they 
might have done, the fond pictures of the 
mind which the imagination inevitably con- 
jures up in the reading of a novel. The 
portrait of her father, Robert Evans, shows 
the simplicity and strength which the reader 
expects to find in the prototype of Adam Bede. 
And in the portraits of Elizabeth Evans and 
of her aunt, caricatured as Aunt Glegg, we 
do not look in vain for evidences of those 
characteristics which George Eliot ascribes 
to them. The book itself deals largely with 
the characters which the great novelist has 
portrayed with such splendid skill, in several 
cases interesting bits of history being given 
in connection with the originals from whom 
these characters were drawn. In fact, the 
volume serves as a delightful background to 
the. novels.- The closing chapters are de- 
voted to George Eliot herself and her life 
with Mr. Lewes. We find in them a defense 
of the woman with which, it would seem, all 
fair-minded people should agree. It will be 
recalled by our readers that a part of this 
volume, with the accompanying pictures, 
appeared in The Outlook in November and 
December of 1907 under the title “ Real Life 
in George Eliot’s Novels.” (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. $2.) 


A De Morgan story that is not a De 
Morgan story must be adisappointment. It 
is safe to assert that no publisher’s reader to 
whom “An Affair of Dishonor” might be 
sent in manuscript unsigned would recognize 
its authorship from style, method, or sub- 
stance. It may be unfair to compare it with 
the four other novels which bear its author’s 
name, because here Mr. De Morgan is trying 
to do a totally different thing. Taking the 
tale for what it is, and trying to forget the 
humor and the human Piss. soe Fo the beloved 
people in “ Joseph Vance” and “ Somehow 
Good,” we find it described by Mr. De 
Morgan himself as a story of shame and lust 
and fraud. It is of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century, but in reproducing the 
manners and tone of the time it is only mod- 
erately successful. It is tragic and pitiful 
in the incidents recorded, yet it does not 
really stir the heart greatly. It is curious in 
its exposition of hypnotism mistaken for 
witchcraft, yet not really convincing. It is 
heroic in its description of a sea battle, yet 
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even in this brilliant piece of narration one 
does not feel that the author is entirely at 
home. It is well written, but it is not a great 
novel, and will not long hold the stage of 
public interest. (Henry Holt & Co.,:New 
York: $1.50.) 


“ The Shadow of a Titan” is, as. a title, 
exactly descriptive of the strange, gigan- 
tesque, repellent creature who in this novel 
attempts to become Dictator or a South 
American Republic in order to make it more 
the vassal of the Church than any nation’was 
in the Dark Ages. Unscrupulous, cruel, re- 
lentless, with a'dying body but indomitable 
puree this adventurer attracts to him a 

eautiful Spanish woman, nominally his wife, 
who fears him, helps him, and comes to hate 
him. Mingled with the dim and lurid concep- 
tion of South American political turmoil and 
war is a romance of English country ‘life, 
witty, entertaining, and rather cynical. - Alto- 
gether the novel is difficult of :description. 
Its author, Mr.-A: F. Wedgewood, has origi- 
nality to an almost excessive degree. He is 
bold and has power asa writer. English 
critics find in this volume: reason to predict 
the coming of a-new light in the world of 
fiction. Certainly it holds its grip on the 
reader even if it at times puzzles and at 
other times repels ‘him. (The John Lane 
Company, New York. $1.50.) 


Itis high praise to say that “The Med- 
dlings of Eve,” by. William J. Hopkins, quite 
equals the standard set up by “ The Clam- 
mer.” An outlook upon life and men that 
is refreshingly wholesome and pure, without 
a suspicion of mawkish sentiment, but spiced 
with acertain acute comment upon character, 
is not a common thing in the fiction of these 
days. We are either smothered in lilies-of- 
the-valley or compelled to assist in assorting 
the contents of.a moral rubbish heap, as a 
rule. But dear Eve, with the help of delight- 
ful Adam, meddles to some purpose in the 
pretty love affairs of Cecily send gv vbclacng 
Humor, dignity, and most perfect human 
love shine out in these charming stories. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.) 


It has become customary for reviewers, 
when a new novel by Mr. S. R. Crockett 
ms gency to exclaim at his excessive rapidity 
of production (he has forty-two volumés of 
fiction now on his list) and to intimate that 
perhaps less haste would make better art. 
This kind of criticism should not be applied 
to “ Love’s Young Dream,’ for the story is 
like the best of Mr. Crockett’s earl work ; 
it has humor, character-building, and a plot 
more reasonable than he has lately given us. 
In reading it one thinks rather of “‘ The Lilac 
Sunbonnet”’ than of some of its successors. 
The Scottish flavor is of the best, the love 
motive is sweet and fine, and the ending is 
comfortably happy. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) 


Mr. E. Temple Thurston’s story “ The 
Greatest Wish in the World” has much _ of 
the charm of his “ The City of Beautiful 
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Nonsense-” It tells of the affection between a 
delightful old Irishpriest in London—a char- 
acter most faithfully realized—and Feepy, a 
little girl left as a baby in the church, found 
by the priest, and by him brought up with 
the help of his grim but secretly tender- 
hearted housekeeper. Peggy grows to 


womanhood, and secret sweethearting with - 


an honest sailor-boy leads to temporary 
misery through treachery and the long 
absence of the shipwrecked sailor. “The 
convent door almost closes forever behind 
Peggy, but, need we say, not quite. The 
story is simple and sincere. (Mitchell Ken- 
nerly, New York. $1.50.) 


If there is a bit too much sweetness: in 
the pretty story called “Everybody’s Lone- 
some,” by Clara E. Laughlin, there is also 
much common sense. An uninterested and 
uninteresting young girl was led out of her- 
self by her wise godmother, who interpreted 
fairy gifts and purposes to the lonely child. 
The secret worked well and proved a pass- 

rt to both having and bestowing happiness. 

erhaps Mary Alice did not really meet King 
Edward and cheer him up, but it might 
have been, and it is a pretty story to tell. 
(The Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 75c.) 


“Westover of Wanalah” is an old-fash- 
ioned romance of the South. Beginning 
with inherited debts incurred by too lavish 
fried-chicken hospitality, it ends happily, of 
course. The reader’s patience is sorely tried 
amid the jejune incidents that make up the 
plot. Rescue from an infuriated bull, false 
accusations of burglary (!) followed by the 
appearance and confession of the real crimi- 
nal, intercepted letters between the lovers, 
whose plantations lay side by side, discov- 
ery of untold wealth in Western mines, and 
final explanations and marriage—these are 
the well-worn materials used by the veteran 
writer, George Cary Eggleston. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. $1.50.) 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan’s many years of 
devotion to the interpretation of the Bible 
in terms of spiritual life are resulting in 
“ The Analyzed Bible,” a series to be com- 


plete in about thirty volumes. Two recent 
volumes on “ The Prophecy of Isaiah” are a 
good specimen of his work. Treating this 
remarkable book, which bears the name of 
but one of its authors, as unified by a con- 
tinuous line of thought from stage to stage 
of development, Dr. Morgan exhibits this 
in a broad outline, not critical but descrip- 
tive. It sets forth God’s controversy with 
unrighteousness in the State, and with 
formalism and hypocrisy in the Church, as 
carried on through processes of retributive 
judgment and redemptive suffering to the 
peace and blessedness of a regenerated 
world. The twovolumes are mainly a sylla- 
bus of the contents of Isaiah, sufficiently 
expanded to show the connected movement 
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of the whole, with -its~ spiritual Jessons. 
(The pon H. Revell Company, New 
York. $1 each.) 


Perfectly matter-of-fact and useful is the 
new book for young folks by Everett T. 
Tomlinson. “ Young Americans in the Brit- 
ish Isles” are well guided by this author, 
who takes them quickiy from place to place 
and tells them just enough to excite their 
desire to know more. The style is enjoy- 
able, and the many illustrations of: varying 
vintage are appropriate and accurate. An‘ 
excellent book for boys and girls under fif- 
sce. (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. ’ 
$1.50.) 


Another book by Myrtle Reed is certain 
to find readers. In “The Master of the 
Vineyard ” the author has made a new ven- 
ture and enters the domain of problem 
novels. Her representation of . marital 
troubles is discreet, and the remedy she 
offers is distinctly different from the ordinary 
surrender to conditions. Whether it is an 
effective way out, and whether it ever would 
have been tried, is a question. But it is 
intended to be moral and highly ideal. The 
curious hero does develop strength sufficient 
to manage his vineyard and his love affairs 
with alleged success—in the end. Why 
two young women besides his remarkable 
mother (who mever failed to change her 
gown for dinner, and brought up her son to 
wear evening clothes) should be sacrificed to 
his development we do not pretend to know. 
To be entirely frank, our preference for 
“The Book of Clever Beasts ” by Miss Reed 
still remains unshaken. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


William George Jordan claims an extraor- 
dinary degree of thoroughness and accuracy 
when he describes his chapters upon “ Little 
Problems of Married Life” as “The Bae- 
deker to Matrimony.” Still he certainly guides 
one along the common tours, recommends 
suitable stopping-places, points out beauties, 
and warns against pitfalls. Nothing is so 
tempting, apparently, as to make such state- 
ments as this: “ Constant fault-finding is an 
intoxication of the tongue that has destroyed 
more homes than drink.” Of course that 
cannot be proved, but it is true that “ fault- 
finding is but an assertion of intense selfish- 
ness—seeing things only from one stand- 

oint. It is also true, but not always real- 
ized, that no one was ever converted from 
a fault, failing, or weakness by nagging.” 
There is much sensible advice in these pages, 
given in an admirable spirit, and without 
doubt the simple, direct sincerity of the 
writer will prove effective and reach those 
whom he aims to help. Practical matters, 
such as providing for the future, or a wife’s 
settled income, or talking business matters 
at home, are treated, as well as faults of 
manner and spirit. (The Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $1.) 





